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=——aa|N Monday evening last, as our 
i] readers will find in a notice of 
Wigm| the proceedings on another 
Wf} page, the Institute of British | 
Saget Architectsresolved unanimously 
to recommend to her Majesty, 
that the Royal Medal for the 
present year should be conferred 
on Mr. Owen Jones, for his 
published ‘works, including the 
“ Alhambra ” and the *“Grammar 
of Ornament.” The recommenda- 
tion, we have no doubt, would be 
§ ~— endorsed by the profession, not 
Zs only in our own country, but 
)'S throughout Europe. In the pro- 
P duction of his magnificent work on 
the Alhambra, Mr. Owen Jones 
expended his fortune, 7,0007. it is stated, with 
little prospect then of a pecuniary return, and, 
probably, im opposition to the opinions of his 
friends, who may have thought that he was 
devoting his time in an ‘unprofitable study. 
Strong feeling and determination, however, 
carried him through it, and the results have 
fully justified his course as respects the services 
rendered by it to art, while personaily, he has 
now probably no reason to regret it. The value of 
his labours in inducing a feeling for colour, and 
ducidating the principles of decoration, has 
Tong been felt by his professional brethren, and 
it has been wisely thought that the completion 
of his last work, “The Grammar of Ornament,” 
made the present a fit moment for the bestowal 
of the highest reward they had to offer. We 
most cordialiy concur in the compliment paid 
to him, and will take the opportunity to make 
known the scope of “‘ The Grammar of ‘Orna- 
ment” to those of our readers who do not 
already know the work:* We have already 
expressed in warm ‘terms our admiration of the 
book. It divides itself into,—Chapter 1. Orna- 
ment of savage tribes, with three plates: 2. 
Egyptian ornament, with eight plates: 3. 
Assyrian and Persian ornament, three plates : 
4. Greek ornament, eight plates : 5. Pompeian 
ornament, ‘three plates: 6. Roman ‘ornament, 
two plates: 7. Byzantine ormament, three 
plates: 8. Arabian ornament, five plates: 9. 
Turkish ornament, three plates: 10. Moresque 
ornament, from the Alhambra, five plates: 11. 
Persian ornament, five plates: 12. Indian orna- 
ment, seven plates : 13. Hindoo ornament, three 
plates: 14. Chinese ornament, four plates: 15. 
Celtic ornament, three plates: 16. Medieval 
Ormament, five plates, and illuminated MSS. 
three plates: 17. Renaissance ornament, nine 
plates : 18. Elizabethan ornament, three plates : 
19. Italian ornament, five plates: and 20, 
Leaves and flowers from nature, with ten plates. 
The leading principles in the composition of 
omament of every period enunciated by the 
author, have been already set forth at some 
length in our pages.t In the prosecution of 
this work, and the study of ornament, he ‘says | 
he has gathered these main facts :— | 


“First. That whenever any style of orna-| 
met commands universal admiration, it will | 
Ways be found to be in accordance with the | 


a which regulate the distribution of form in 
re. 


Secondly. That however varied the manifesta, 
redness inane ! 
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tions in accordance with these laws, the leading; “The Romans ceased to valne the general 
ideas on which they are based are very few. proportions of the structure and the contours 

Thirdly. That the modifications and develop-|of the moulded surfaces, which were entirely 
ments which have taken place from one —_ to | destroyed by the elaborate surface-modelling of 
another have been caused by a sudden throw- | the ornaments carved on them; and these orna- 
ing off of some fixed trammel, which set thought | ments do not grow naturally from the surface, 
free for a time, till the new idea, like the old, but are applied on it. The acanthus-leaves 
became again fixed, to give birth in its turn to | under the modillions, and those round the bell 
fresh ventions. of the Corinthian capitals, are placed one before 

Lastly. He has endeavoured to show, in the the other most unartistically. They are not 
twentieth chapter, that the future progress of even bound together by the necking at the top 
ornamental art may be best secured by engraft-| of the shaft, but rest upon it; uniike in this 
ing on the experience of the past the knowledge the Egyptian capital, where the stems of the 


| we may obtain by 4 return to nature for fresh flowers round the bell are continued through 


inspiration. To attempt to build up theories of the necking, and at the same time represent ‘a 
art, or to form a style independently of the past, | beauty and express a truth.” 

would bean act of supreme folly. It would be} Until this principle of leaf within leaf and leaf 
at once to reject the experiences and accumu-! over Jeaf was given up for “the adoption ofa 
lated — “ —— of ae: On the | pontingous ‘stem throwing off ornaments on 
contrary, we should r as our inheritance |. “> 35 yor 

sll the sucutesfel Inbinarabithe past, uot blindly | we! ~ to conventional ormament Te- 
following them, but employing them simply as | °®!Ved no development. 

guides to find the true path.” | In the mosaic pavements of the Romans we 
‘find the types from which may be directly traced 


His great object is to aid in arresting the!» , = : . aR Se. Si 
unfortunate tendency of our time to be content | alt the ‘wericty of Byssitine,  rabiain, “ail 


with copying, but in the first instance the work | nanan i Rubin, command Send: 


will probably have a contrary tendency, and }.4.4 hy Mr. James Wild, from the mosau 
ote | . , es of 
will be used by many as a dictionary rather than hate very interesting, exhibiting, if the 
a “Gramma stove wf : eviiable) an, given to them be correct, ‘types of those 
examples, instead of ‘materials for reasoning. | poo. which reached their perfection in the 
The Manchester manufacturers, we have no | Alhambra. One feature introduced by ‘the 
doubt, will, amongst others, put many of the woorg inte their surface ornament should be 
Egyptian patterns, in plates, 9, 10,and 11, on to | noticed, namely, the number of planes, sometimes 
dresses for all the world. |three, on which the patterns were drawn, the 
It is curious to note the use of the fret as an! .amentson the rapper plane being belly in- 
































omament by so many nations. 
larly viewed as ‘a characteristic of Greek art, it 


is to be found in every style of architecture, | 
and. amongst the first attempts of ornament 


of every savage tribe. Perfect specimens will 
be seen in some of the patterns from the ceilings 
of Egyptian tombs, resulting, apparently, from 
their being representations of mats—formed by 
plaiting together straw, reeds, or bark—with 
which tenis in earlier times were covered. ‘The 
Arabian, Chinese, and Mexican frets, although 
strongly resembling those of the ‘Greeks, may 
have had this same independent origin. From 
a twisted rope, again, we get the guilloche. 

In what is known as the Greek honeysuckle, 
our author finds it difficult to discover any 
attempt at imitation, and is induced to believe 


that the various forms of the leaves of a Greek | 
flower have been generated by the brush of ‘the | 


painter—according ‘as the hand is turned upwards 
or downwards in the formation of the leaf would 
the character be given,—and that it is more 


Although popa- | 


tributed over the mass, while those on the 
second imterwove themselves with ‘the first, by 
which arrangement breadth of effect was given 
when viewed at a distance, and beantifal deco- 
ration obtained for closer inspection. 

The chapter on Moresque ornament, illus- 
trated mainly by the Alhambra, is, as might be 
expected, one of ‘the most complete and dis- 
criminating, involving many of those poimts 
which were'set forth by Mr. Jones in his paper 
priated in this Journal, already referred to. Tt 
was, indeed, a wonderful system of ornament, 


in proof of which nothing more is needed than 


a journey to the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. 
Of Indian ornament, a number of elaborate 
and admirable specimens are given, and our 
author refers, as a matter of course, to the 
wonder which was excited on the opening of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851, by the gorgeous 
contributions of India, exhibiting, amid the 
general disorder every where else apparent, so 
much unity of design, skill, and refinement. 















likely the slight resemblance to the honeysuckle | “Whilst,” the says, “in the works contri- 
may have been an after recognition, than that puted by the various nations of Europe there 
the natural flower should have ever served as | was everywhere to be observed an entire absence 
the model. The prevalence of a precisely | of any common principle in the application of 
similar form, however, in A’ssyrian ornament, art to manufactures,—whilst from one end to 
might be quoted as affording a more immediate the other of the vast structare there could be 







suggestion to the artists of Greece. ‘found but a fruitless struggle after novelty, 

Mr. Jones is so satisfied that all ornaments 
on the mouldings were coloured by the Greeks 
in a manner to render them distinct, that he has 
supplied the colour in several patterns which 
have hitherto been published only as gold or 
brown ornaments on the white marble. 

Greek art “ carried the perfection of pure form 
to a point which has never since been reached ; 
and from the very abundant remains we have of 
Greek ornament, we must believe the presence 


‘of refined taste was almost universal, and that | 


the land was overflowing with artists, whose 
hands and minds were so trained as to enable 
them to execute these beautiful ornaments with 
unerring trath.” 

The selection of, Greek (painted) ornament is 
very full and beautiful. The chapter on Roman 
ornament, and the illustrations of it, are less 
satisfactory than some others. The amount of 
design in Roman ornament, consisting wniver- 
sally of a scroll growing out of another scroll, 
encircling a flower or group of leaves, is shown 
to be small, 


irrespective of fitmess, that all design was based 


upon asystem of copying and misapplyig the 
received forms of beauty of every bygone style 
of art, without one single attempt to produce 
am art in harmony with our present wants and 


means of production,—the carver in ‘stone, the 
|worker in metal, the weaver, and the painter, 


borrowing from each other, and alteruately mis- 


‘applying the forms a appropriate ‘to 


each,—there were to be found, in isolated col- 
Jections at the four corners of ‘the transepts, all 
the principles, all the unity, all the trath, for 
which we had Jooked elsewhere in vain, and this 


| because we were amongst a people practismg an 


art which had grown up with their civilization, 
and ‘strengthened with their growth. United 
by a common faith, their art had necessarily a 
common expression, varyimg in each according 
to the imflnence to which each nation was sub- 
ject ;—the Tunisian still retaining the art of the 
Moors, who created the Alhambra; the Turk 
exhibitamg the ‘same art, but modified by the 
character of the mixed population over which 
they rule; the Indian, uniting the severe forms 
of Arabian ‘art with th: graces of Persian re- 
fimement.’” 
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We must take another occasion to refer to 
this beautiful book, which, we may add, is 
admirably printed and bound. The ornament 
on the outside of the cover is an illustration of 
eclecticism worth notice. The Egyptian lotus 
and papyrus plant form the centre : on each side 
of these opens the Greek honeysuckle, with, 
farther to the right and left, the Gothic trefoil | 
and cinquefoil and Moresque scroll-work, with | 
Roman acanthus-leaves as a base to the whole. 

Mr. Bonomi and Mr. James Wild (in the 
Egyptian section), Mr. C. J. Richardson (Bliza- | 
bethan specimens), Mr. J. B. Waring (essays on 
Byzantine and Elizabethan ornament), Mr.J.O. 
Westwood, Mr. Dresser, Mr. Digby Wyatt (by | 
an admirable essay on Renaissance ornament), 
have rendered aid in the production of the work. | 
The drawings have been chiefly executed by Mr. | 
Albert Warren and Mr. Charles Aubert, the | 
author’s pupils, and by Mr. Stubbs; while Mr. | 
Francis Bedford and his assistants, with their | 
accustomed skill, have drawn the whole upon | 
the stone, and have executed the 100 plates in | 
less than a year. To Messrs. Day and Son, the | 
printers, and at the same time the publishers, of | 
the work, we cannot give too much praise: | 
their own energy and enterprise, and the great 
resources of their large establishment, are shown | 
by the rapidity and excellence with which so vast | 
an amount of colour-printing has been executed. 


It is necessarily a costly book, and should be 








minedly, ae . ne —_ = pe | the yrerrygt = mee Progen which 
eyes from the soil of Italy,—from which—with| was effected by the partial and tempo 
the early exceptions that _ be due to Byzan | i gh of the a in vag To achieve 
tium—has s every phase or fashion of | great works in art, as in every other course of 
beautiful fonin architecture which has any | exertion, the line of action must be direct, and 
classical elements, and details structural and the guidance resolute. It is impossible to 
decorative of even the Northern Gothic. For | accept a leading principle in part, or to pursue 
the architect to pass by anything _ “en a rane ap ii pid several Siagae each claim. 
country could produce, would be to deny him- | ing to be placed as principal. Judgment must 
self es. thir of his art,—as also to mani- | be exercised ; but action and the result equally 
fest himself —— of impressions which — ~~ Saal should rs set a that 
should be those of artists. objects sho e placed in an order of relation; 
But it may happen that neither the discovery | and that the course should be taken with deter. 
of the fact of the want, nor the admiration of| mination and self-reliance. The English Gothic 
beauty elsewhere, suffice to supply the precise | and the Italian classical styles each have leadi 
thing wanted. Passing by the diffen t question— | principles, some of an one character—but 
ce a old — ——— _ ch attention as _ poe re ioe of = = po ante: 
the base or the vehicle of art ?”—a question so long as the principles are directly acted upon, 
which would sink in importance were art pro- | The choice of a style should be made vehi as 
perly estimated,—we may venture to say that | to what is most in unison with existing taste, 
the course is not through the subversion of, Thus, whilst all materials should be known 
current practice,—as in the matter of style— | to the architect, good art may be served in the 
which may be called the language of art. In the | very act of rejecting some of them. We do not 
English Gothic system (as, indeed, in the Italian | mean to say that the buildings which are called 
Classical) we have a copious and a productive examples of Gothic architecture in Italy, are 
language,—one which need only be enriched, as unworthy of attention, or that they are abso- 
all language may be, posrer soe | with itself, by lutely wanting in some character of their own, 
th “4 a ti J of forei i terials. The But we would show what we believe was 
e importation oreign materials. 
analogy between language and style may not be the fact, that the style operated in the manner 
complete; but it is sufficiently so to justify our of interference with the development of archi- 
use of it for present purposes. Thus, we say, tecture in Italy, and that it did so simply because 
it is when the study of the language is ended, the true Gothic was neither boldly chosen, nor 
arn po ae ey i agree ape i ae re gag 
Gothic have been used up, so much better ought __ Inshort, in every work of architecture, a guid- 





bought by the directors of public libraries as a |it to be for architecture. Instead of progress, ' ing principle, say t at of style, should be present; 
matter of duty. The Government should also | will not the change to Italian Gothic merely but on this, modifications may be grafted 
purchase copies for all the provincial schools of shift the basis or vehicle, and place us once from other styles, and might or should he 


art, and to present to foreign libraries. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREA, 
AT VERCELLI; 
AND THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY. 


Tuar version of Gothic architecture which is | 
found in Italy is becoming the subject of more | 
attention than it has hitherto received. We are | 
led to hope that the study of it may not be 
limited to its mere forms, as through their, 
delineation, or to a simple effort after reproduc- | 
tion, such as has in many another case militated 
fatally against ar¢ viewed in any aspect. The 
circumstances of the introduction of the style, 
into Italy, and its position there, deserve to be 
viewed for the lessons which we may now, 
derive ; and a fair comparison of the merits of 
the English and Italian manners should be 
made, that we may discern where is the highest 
art and the best exemplification of the value of | 
the Gothic principles. If the Gothic style is to 
be a system of architecture for use during the 
future, should we not consider whether in 
importing what is called the Italian Gothic, we 
might not repeat a passage in the recent history 
of architecture of too frequent occurrence,— 
when the style in favour has been abandoned 
just as its forms and principles were becoming 
understood, and the course pointed fair for ex- 
tending the domain through the region of art ? 
Such a prospect as this last, surely now is open 
to the systems, the forms and principles of 
which have become—during the improved 
resources for study lately—more familiar to 
the sight and responsive to the grasp of our 
architects. 

The new love of the Italian Gothic indicates 
a proper want, but likewise offersa snare. After 

owing all importance to the inducements of 
an archeological sort—and those which even 
there are beyond question, pertaining to fresh 
production in art,—and after admitting what 
may be due to the language of some writers, 
there still is, if not a justification, an explana- 
tion, of the use by some of our best architects, of 
features which are common in Italy, but which 
— found in bad rather than in good Gothic 
in England. Such explanation we take to be 
the growth of the feeling that reproduction—as 
pe ge in church architecture, of forms in 
which the first impression conveyed is one of 
their exact similitude to others—is an object 
which is not entirely worthy of artistic labour, 
or, indeed, one which is properly that of true 





architecture. And we apprehend that it is a practice of doubtful ee | but lessons of | style and another. The influence of the yn 
impossible that any race of artists should deter- peculiar value may, we thi 


again at the bottom of a new and different viewed as infinite. When, however, opposite ~ 


course ? ery les — dl prominence, hier result . 
Do we conceive that style chosen is a matter , what has ever been discountenanced as example 
unimportant ? Compare the Gothic of England | by all the best writers. Hybrid and nonde- 
with that of Italy. € Settle _ question of — _ are a0 ip and _ _ porn 
“Classic versus Gothic,” either way as to these is often a really new style, of a ce 
merits,—the English Gothic affords a suc-, merit, no artist would recommend an effort 
cessful expression of the —— of the general to 2 that ig ye = pve rather 
style, in regard to which, although we may not accidents. It is essential to at there 
have the fragment of a sublime cathedral like | should be defined principle dominant. : 
that of Cologne, or a choir with the altitude of, The two principles which are opposite 
that of Beauvais,—if, in short, we have less to one another in the Classic and Gothic 
grand though executed designs, less vastness in systems, are those of the horizontal and ver- 
arts and less intricacy in detail, we have what | tical line; and it is curious to observe how, 
is of more value towards progress, namely, the in distinct parts of the same building, the 
erfect use and demonstration for us of what two may be found, yet how they war against 
as been referred to—the “ true principles.” leach other when it is sought to mingle 
The Italian Gothic is, we believe, vastly in-_ them in equal proportions. Such intermix- 
ferior as architecture, or as the foundation of . is re, 3 peo ng — : 
new art, to the English,—and for the reason, the decadence of the Gothic style in England. 
that it pursued no self-consistent or deter- | Inthe Italian or rather English forms of the bell- 
mined course. Neither the Gothic principles, tower in classical Italian architecture, any con- 
nor the garb in which they are placed, were ever | siderable interference of the horizontal - = 
ote penoular jie” Bly Sct ee tice | bers ot Cecdalan lanes ee ae 
tacle, so remarkable to one acquainted with their | fact, the arrangement of elements in a work, as 
contemporary English architecture, of several | principal, secondary, and subordinate, is a re 
concurrent styles,—of exotic or native styles’ ———- in erepbeneey of er Soe 
taken up, and laid by, and again taken up and just as Reynolds pointed out that it should be, 
relinquished. When the church at Vercelli was in 9 _. vd _ — = a 
commenced, the Romanesque and Byzantine , want of a dominant and defined principle w 
styles, under various forms, were in use. Yet, makes the defective character, as it appears to 
after the introduction of a Gothic style in that us, of Italian Gothic as compared with the 
church, the building was completed in the Gothic which we have in England. The Gothic 
Romanesque,—which, indeed, is the style of the of Italy is, in many details, similar to that of 
whole exterior, the buttresses hardly excepted. | Wren, and is rere as hg ae meh 
The high-pitched roof, with gable, was, we same reasons. Comparing it with the Goth 
might almost say, never, fairly used; the archi- the last century, or that for which Batt 
tects of the Italian Gothic churches, with ex- | Langley has the credit, it is impossible to avon 
ceedingly few exceptions, adopted a low pitch,—| the idea of a certain resemblance. It has 4 
not as the present advocates of the style might | — likeness, we think, to these than to the 
argue, from considerations of climate, but mani- best Northern Gothic contemporary with if. 
festly from the impossibility of divorcing them-| Looking at the history of art in Italy, there 
selves from the accustomed classical type of is much in this which would tend to fortify 
the pediment. Sometimes there are gables of the opinions here ventured on. The It 
high pitch, but it does not follow that they | ae Mage —— which os, bi on 
correspond with the slope of the roof. with the first germination of the Menai 
The Gothic manner was introduced by the help under Nicolo ‘Maind, and to that circumstance 
of me artists, at Vercelli; it was again intro- | 4 weave its ag — of — ‘ally 
duced by foreign artists—Germans; and these the sculpture. It owed much, especially ° 
remained till the end, the recognised masters ornament and colour, to Byzantine as gree 
for the style. It was always spoken of as the influence. But its use at all in Italy is wpe 
eae manner,—a fact sufficient itself to raise | to ees ee “7 art — bee € . 
oubt of any special value in “ J¢alian Gothic.” | —such as may in a majority of cases 
The reproduction of a style and manner is ever | the sole difference between prevalence 0! 0 


, be learned from | sades, which brought many Eastern forms 
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inventions to Western Europe, the foundation 
of the orders of mendicant friars, preparations for 
the building of Salisbury Cathedral, and the 
chief monuments in a style which was imitated, 
though in an exceptional case, in Italy, may all 
be said to have had more or less concern with 
the new innovation. Of all these causes, the 
chief was the rise of the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans, who, especially the former, sought to 
effect an entire reformation in the Church. By 
them the pointed style, first introduced at 
Vercelli, was re-introduced, as in the church of 
San Francisco, at Assisi, bearing date 1228; 
and the same order retained an especial regard 
for the style which they adopted in that building. 
Vercelli is in Piedmont, and is situate at 
about equal distance from Turin and Milan. 
The first stone of the church was laid in 1219 
(or one year earlier than the dates of the 
commencement of Salisbury Cathedral, the 
rebuilding of Westminster Abbey, and the 
cathedrals of Amiens and Friburg), and the 
church and the monastery were finished in 
1992. The Rp is a regular cross, with 
aisles, @ central tower, and two western turrets, 
four chapels to the transepts, and an atrium 
before the western end. There is placed askew, 
near the angle of one of the transepts, a de- 
tached bell-tower. The features which are those 
of pointed architecture, are those of the piers, 
arches, and groining, and the buttresses so far 
as the presence of them may be deemed impor- 
tant. The choir or chancel is not apsidal in its 
— but has the square end usual in 
nd. 
ere seems to be, we may observe, some 
error in the statement reported in our pages 
last week, that the majority of the Italian 
Gothic churches have not the apsidal termina- 
tion, We think the reverse would be the case. 
The chapels at Vercelli have polygonal ends. 
But the choir has the square end and lancet 
windows of the English Gothic; and the round 
piers and clustered shafts with moulded bases 
of Early English character, and the quadripartite 
ining are sufficiently near in their resem- 
blance to disclose their origin. The imitation, 
indeed, is markedly such; the work is not one 
of fresh and life-like art, and therefore may not 
deserve all that has been said of it favourably. 
The nave arches have a small chamfer, or some- 
thing of that nature, but otherwise are not 
enriched, and in place of vaulting shafts in the 
usual English manner, the face of the pier itself 
is carried up—which gives the appearance to the 
clerestory of being built in subsequently. But 
the central tower—octagonal above the square 
of the intersection—which has a diminished 
stage and pyramidal capping; the lofty turrets 
at the west, square with pyramidal cappings ; 
the three western doors with shafts, but i a 
heads; the small circular-headed windows in the 
aisles and elsewhere ; the circular window in the 
west front, and the small arcade along the 
clerestory, repeated in two stages at the west ; 
the low-pitched roof, and the atrium — are 
features characteristic of the earlier, or 
rather the then existing style, —though they 
were completed after the Gothic portion of the 
building. 
_ The story of the origin of this structure is 
interesting. There was born at Vercelli, at the 
end of the twelfth century, one Guala Bicchieri, 
who, after devoting himself to the study of eccle- 
siastical and civil law, and adopting the clerical 
frefeasion, removed to Rome, where he was at 
ength raised to the purple by Innocent III. 
ila was sent as legate to France in 1208, and 
again in 1215, when the pope was trying to 
dissuade Philip the Fair from attempting the 
Conquest of England. When the invasion under 
uis took place, Guala went at the same time 
to Sagland, and was energetic in the support of 
King John. On the death of the latter, he took 
an active part in establishing Henry III. on the 
hrone,. for which the king gave him several 
nefices, and amongst them the priory of St. 
drew, at Chester. Guala afterwards returned 
native city, and, passing through France, en- 
gaged as his architect a French priest, Thomas, 
erwards at Vercelli the first abbot of the con- 
Che and at Vercelli he founded the Collegiate 
The which he dedicated to St. iets: 
fi €re is sufficient evidence, besides the dedica- 
®n and the style of the church at Vercelli as 





commenced, that Guala had acquired English 
habits and prepossessions. He bet bequests in 
sterlings ; relics of English saints were amongst 
his gifts to the church; and a collection of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry which belonged to him is 
now in the cathedral library, the chief piece 
being the metrical legend of St. Andrew, well 
known to Anglo-Saxon scholars, and which may 
have been published. 

The church at Vercelli, we may thus see, was 
a building wholly exotic in its style. As an 
example of the Northern Gothic, it is of no value 
beyond the interest of the story ccnnected with 
it; and an exemplification of Italian Gothic it 
is not,—being in another version, and not leavin 
any impress behind it. But even at a muc 
later period, the German Gothic cathedral of 
Milan was built, and was coéval with a style 
very different to it—the classical architecture 
revived by Brunelleschi. 

During the interval between the date of this 
last building, belonging to the close of the 
fourteenth century, and the building of the 
church at Assisi, previously mentioned, a con- 
siderable number of Gothic churches were 
erected, and amongst these was the cathedral 
at Sienna, in the thirteenth century, as to which 
we believe there is some positive evidence of its 
having supplied a suggestion for the octagon 
at Ely Cathedral, and thereby for the similar 
arrangement of the piers and arches in ourpresent 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
completed in 1283; the small chapel or oratory 
of Santa Maria Della Spina, at Pisa, by 
Giovanni Pisano, profusely enriched with cano- 
pies and sculpture; the church of Sant’ 
Anastasia at Verona; the church of Sant’ 
Antonio at. Padua, by Nicolo Pisano, dedicated 
in 1231, and having domes modified from those 
of St. Mare’s; the interior of the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence (1279) ; 
the cathedral at Orvieto commenced in 1290, 
and remarkable for the mosaic of its exterior; 
the church of Or San Michele (1284); the 
church of Santa Croce, at Florence (1294) ; the 
cathedral of Florence, founded in 1296, or 1298, 
of which the dome, designed by Arnolfo, and 
executed by Brunelleschi, probably with little 
variation, may be regarded as a better applica- 
tion than those at Padna, of the form to a 
Gothic building; and many others. 

We should also name the town-halls of many 
of the cities, some of them with marked Sarace- 
nic features, and the noble Loggia dei Lanzi, 
by Orcagna. The last of these has circular 
arches, the form of which had never been laid 
aside. But, perhaps, it has little beyond a few 
details to characterise it as Gothic. 


The Italian Gothic exhibits, we think, bad | att 


treatment of those details, which are mainly 
architectural, though something which may be 


of value in the use of coloured materials. The | P 


sculpture and the architecture were in an union 
of position, but not of association and relation- 
ship. The architects were sculptors who prac- 
tised as architects, — men indeed, the Pisani, 
studious of the antique, and constituting a 
noble school, — yet rather by accident than by 
study, architects. They came too early for the 
union of their real art, with the architecture of 
the Revival, and joined their sculpture to the 
architecture which circumstances, political or 
religious, gave to their hands. é' 








MR. SYDNEY SMIRKE’S FIRST LEC- 
TURE ON ARCHITECTURE, AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


In this country, architects are not unfre- 
quently asked, in a somewhat disparaging tone 
(and the same inquiry may be made in other 
countries), “‘ What is the style of the nineteenth 
century? We know with precision the dis- 
tinguishing style of the eleventh, and of the 
thirteenth, and of the fifteenth ; but what is the 
style which is claimed as distinguishing the nine- 
teenth century?” This is a question which I 
am bound to admit it is extremely difficult to 
answer ; for buildings from every climate under 
the sun, and of every period since the Pyramids, 
are candidates for our admiration, and And spec- 
tators willing to be pleased. After making every 
allowance for the charm of variety, and the 





monotony of uniformity, especi in street 
pa i T cannot bed think that The English- 
man’s claim of right to do what he will with 
his own, and adopt the style that may seem good 
in his own eyes, 1s to be lamented as tending to 
make our architecture motley, and our buildings 
incongruous with each other ; causing our gables 
to be of every conceivable angle, and our 
columns of every imaginable proportion. But 
so it must be until the republic of taste shall 
submit to a dictator, or the vision of an eminent 
writer of the present day shall be realized,— 
who dreams of some happy future when we shall 
all, by common consent, agree to build in accord- 
ance with the canons of the thirteenth century. 

But there is another class of enthusiasts with 
whose views it is impossible not to sympathise. 
Full of _— and confidence, they watch day and 
night, in the full assurance that a new style will 
one day spring up, fresh and bright from the 
mint of genius, ready for the current use of the 
remainder of the nineteenth century. 

I have already said enough to show that I can 
hold out little hope of such a new birth, or that 
the effort to generate such a phenomenon would 
be productive of any creditable result. The 
experience of all ages shows that the fluctua- 
tions of style are the result of causes over which 
man can exercise but slight control. The varieties 
of soil—of climate—of available materials,— 
are among the obvious causes of diversity in 
architectural style: the discovery of a new 
material, or of a new region,—the requirements 
of religious, political, or commercial movement,— 
these have been the chief agents that have given 
birth to those modifications of style which mark 
the history of our art. 

It may not be unprofitable to ey a few 
moments in noting some instances of the opera- 
tion of these external influences. ; 

The style now known as Byzantine owes its 
real origin not to the inventive labour of any 


individual artist, but to the struggles for imperial 


ower in Rome, which led Constantine to esta- 
fiish the seat of his 

phorus, and so brought Eastern and Western 
art into such combination,—each imbuing the 
other with many of its peculiarities,—that this 


“Tertium quid,” the Byzantine style, came into.- 


existence. 

The style known as that of the Renaissance 
is traceable not to the mere ingenuity of artists, 
but to the extraordinary growth of the power of 
the Turks, who, sweeping before them the de- 
generate remnants of 
Constantinople, and scattered its comparatively 
polished inhabitants over Europe, there to sow 
the seeds of a taste for Classic literature and 


The style of architectural decoration called 
Raffaellesque, after the great artist who first 
ractised it, really owes its origin, not to the 
inventive powers of that master, but to the 
eager excavations in search of Classical anti- 
quities, which led to the accidental discovery of 
the Baths of Titus. 

Then, if we turn to another class of architee- 
tural design, we shall find that castellated struc- 
tures, with their lofty towers and frowni 
machicolations, totally altered their style a 


aspect at about the fifteenth or sixteenth cen-- 


tury,—not from the caprices or ingenuity of 
artists, but because some unknown person 
chanced to discover the chemical effects of com- 
bining in certain proportions nitre, sulphur, and 
carbon. 

If we descend to times nearer to our own, we 
shall find like examples of the influence of 
accidental causes over the fate and fortunes of 
high art. Napoleon for awhile found it his 
po. oy to take Imperial Rome as his model, and 
to obliterate as far as possible the reminiscences 
of the ancient regime: hence Percier and Fon- 
taine, following out, not an esthetic law, but a 
political necessity, inundated France, and by 
consequence, Europe, with representations of 
curule chairs and the lictors’ fasces; and at 
once the florid school of Louis XVI. was 
superseded by the severer forms of classical 
antiquity. 

If I could safely venture on such tender 
ground, I might draw further illustration from 
the ardent revival of Medieval art in our days. 
An enthusiasm which all the labours of a 





* See page 116, ante, 


Carter, a Lysons, a Britton, and the elder 


vernment on the Bos--- 


Roman power, pillaged. 
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Pugin failed to kindle, burst, blazed forth at 
the call, not of archeology, but of a class of 
religionists, who sought to feed the eye and the 
imagination with the materials of a more objee- 
tive worship. But I have adduced enough to 
show how secondary a part man’s mventive 
powers seem to have played in bringing about 
the revolutions that mark the history of art. 
He may seek to lead, but he finds himself eon- 
demned in no small degree to follow: he may 
catch the favouring gale, but the helm is held 
by other hands: he may cultivate, and graft, 
and train, but the seed has been sown for him. 

In saying this, I would not be thought to 
depreciate individual aspirations to origmality, 
but I would dissuade you from being misled, 
by the specious cry for something new, to 
tempt the dangers of that wild and perilous 
pursuit. 

Seek rather to become thoronrgh masters of 
the styles of our forefathers. Seek rather for 
that. which is good, than for that which is new ; 
and in this search you may perchance fall in 
with something new which is good. 

The genius of our forefathers has conceived 
two great styles, into which all architecture, as 
hitherto developed, may be ultimately resolved, 
the Classic no the Medieval. These are the 
two, great mines in which you have to work: 
they are not only not exhausted, but they are 
practically inexhaustible. They are two systems 
which, however gradual in their growth, how- 
ever originally intermingled, have now become 
pertoosly distinct and widely different. Yet 

oth are alike true and simple; both are alike 
rational and consistent, for both are based, 
more or less, on the laws of nature, and the 
rational wants of man. 

The spirit of party, which is apt to enter 
into most of our speculations where the mind is 
free, enters somewhat too largely into the re- 





public of art.; and architects, as well as con- 
noisseurs, are too apt to range themselves as 
partisans of this or that style. So long as this 
spirit tends only to promote emulation, and to | 
raise up zealous patrons of art, it is not to be | 
lamented; but when, as such a spirit is apt to | 
do, it narrows our view, or warps our judgment, | 
the effect becomes injurious to the cause of art | 
and of truth. 


| 


At all events, you shall find in me no exclu- | 
sive partizan. I see no reason why both styles | 


should not flourish together in like honour. | 
There is no monopoly of style in the works of 
nature. She excites our admiration — awes us | 
—delights us, with every possible variety of 
means, with all the magic of colour, figure, and 
dimension. 

From certain laws, it is true, she never 
departs : certain principles are with her fixed | 
and immutable, but beyond those of truth and 
of aptitude, what bounds does she submit to? 
She loves to resort to a thousand expedients : | 
she is fain to adopt a thousand different modes | 
of doing the same thing, surprisingly varied. | 
Why, then, should we, though humbly following | 
her, as becomes us, at a remote distance, why 
should we conceive ourselves under any obliga. | 
tion to —— as our rule of design, one special 
system ? e see her expatiating over ‘the 
whole material world, importing beauty from | 
endless sources ; why should we run in a groove, 
and hold our own to be the only orthodox line 
in which true taste can be permitted to run? | 

Other more suitable occasions may present 
themselves for a detailed comparison of the two 
styles just referred to, but there is one point of 
distinction so broad, and‘ so unquestionable, that 
I cannot refrain from here adverting to it,—I 
mean the subordination of horizontal lines to 
vertical lines in Pointed architecture, and of 
vertical to horizontal lines in Classic architec. 
ture, If we regard the latter in its whole 
range, from the primeval efforts of Egypt, down | 
to the latest vagaries of the Borromini school, 
we find horizontal lines always dominate: the. 
entablature, in some shape, is scarcely ever 
wanting: cornice, coping, balustrade, string. | 
course, alt have a horizontal tendeucy ; and, when | 
vertical lines are resorted to, there appears to 
be a perpetual eagerness, as it were, to inter- 
rupt their continuity ;—whilst, when we tum 
to Medizval architecture, from its earliest dis- 
tinct development to its final extinction, a 
never-failing tendency to vertical lines and up- 





ward extension is manifest. When a constructed 

necessity occurs for a horizontal feature, it is 

kept insignificant by faint projection and fre- | 
quent interruption. Height, in fact, appears to 

have been the dominant thought of all Mediz- | 
val arehitects. 

This striking and fundamental distinction is 
the chief cause of that impassable line of sepa-' 
ration which now exists between these two | 
great systems of design—each so beautiful—yet | 
so different. of, 

I should be ill expressing my own feelings if 
I were not to urge on you a close, diligent, | 
study of both these styles; for both are alike 
deserving of our attention. The younger style 
we may pronounce, as compared with the elder, 
more free and picturesque; more plastic and 
manageable; more varied and copious in its | 
details; more intimately associated with our. 
history; and in ecclesiastical structures the 
habits of six centuries have interwoven it with 
our religious feelings. On the other hand, the 
elder style we may regard as more symmetrical, 
solid, and severe; more: polished, and in some 
of its later phases more applicable to festive and | 
cheerful purposes. 

The great aim and object of all style, as such, 
is to produce eertain forcible impressions on 
the mind, whieh impressions are usually classed 
under the two leading heads of the sublime and 
the beautiful. I shall not launch out into any 
metaphysical inquiry on the nature and sources | 
of these two wide topics. The field of inquiry 
has been so often ms 
would be difficult to gather any new flowers in 
such a search. The subject has been amply 
discussed : from Longinus to Burke and Alison, 
the sublime and beautiful have been favourite 
topics with the highest intellects and the pro- 
foundest thinkers. 

To such sources, then (if you should have the 
euriosity to pursue an inquiry from which I 
cannot promise you very much fruit), 1 would 
refer you for the study of the two great instru- 
ments by which our art is supposed to acquire 
its power to affect the spectator’s mind. 

On some future occasion I may be called 
upon again to refer to these great qualities of 
art ; but it will be for the philosopher, and not 
for the artist, to traee out the nature of these 
affections of the mind: enough for me, the 
humbler task of pointing out some of the means 
by which these mental emotions are physically 
produced. 

I hope, however, it may not be held pre- 
sumptuous in me to say, that amidst the pro- 
fusion of written learning lavished on these 
topics, not a few fallacies may oceasionally be 
encountered. 

¥ou must, therefore, read with thought and 
attention, remembering that. what is well said 
is not always truly said. Thus, Alison, too eager 
to prove his favourite dogma, that there is no 
such thing as inherent beauty in any object, 
will advance opinions to which all the retfine- 
ment of his polished pen will scaxcely avail to 
command our assent. He states, for example, 
that. “ what we call beauty in colour is not 
due to any original or independent beauty in 
the colours. themselves, but to associations we 
connect with them.” When, we enter upon the 
subject of colour, it will, I trust, be clear to 
you that this is an unfounded theory. 

He tells us, too, that “ no forms, or species 
of forms, are themselves originally beautiful; 
but that their beauty, in all cases, arises from 
their being expressive to us of some pleasing or 
affecting qualities.” Against this theory we 
have but to set up the very opposite theory of 
another writer, that great and original genius, 
Hogarth, whose whole book is devoted to prove 
the inherent beauty of one particular line,—the 
one, curvilinear, line of beauty! As if the 
sources of beauty were not endless! as if a line 
had an intrinsic beauty independent of the use 
to which it was applied, or the nature of the 
object. of which it forms the external boundary! 

With no. greater violation of truth, we might 
attempt, to idles the hue. of beauty,—in paint- 
ing; or the: note of beauty—in music. Again, 
it is a prevalent and plausible story, that the 
true beauty of an object consists solely in its 
om for the purposes for which it is de- 
stined. 


so ably trodden, that it | 





I readily admit that unfitness for its purpose 





is a fundamental defect to which nothing eye 
ean, or ought, to reconcile us. 

But to,urge that utility is all that is required 
to impress us with a sense of beauty, would 
surely be going too far. 

In nature, the mother and mistress of aj] 
arts, there are many illustrations to which | 
might appeal. 

he legs of a peacock, for instance, are. 
more directly useful than its tail; but how uw. 


|seemly are they, when compared with that 


gorgeous appendage. No doubt there. is 

beauty in the fitmess of the leg for its = 
but there is a beauty in its plumage,—of another 
kind it is true,—yet I conceive more effeetiye 


‘in producing lively pleasure in those who con. 


template it. The beauty of the leg speaks 
rather to our reason than to our feelings, whilst 
that of its fey.» needs no exercise of reason 
to command our admiration. It is that latter 
kind of beauty which the Germans, borrowi 


from Greek sources, have taught us to 
eesthetic; and which, I think, needs your ehief 
study; for it is a kind of beauty far more diff. 


cult to understand, or define, or hold in ou 
intellectual grasp. The beauty of fitness 

be measured and weighed by the easy sta 

of common sense: the other, more subtle- 
more immaterial—may be perceived, and 
not measured, or even explained. Like a wreath 
of mist—the rainbow—the mirage, or the 
northern auvora—it is a reality—it is there, 
before us, in a thousand forms of loveliness, 
yet the vision eludes that closer scrutiny we 
desire, and refuses to submit to the test. of a 
stricter investigation. 

Unfortunately for the teacher of art, it is far 
more easy to say what is beautiful, than to say 
wherein that beauty consists. A sense of what 
is beautiful in the physical world operates like 
the conscience in the moral world, which impds 
or deters, often without the intervention of 
reason. We often, perhaps, indeed, usually, 
perceive what is morally right or wrong a 
once and without any process of examination. 
So the recognition of beauty is an intuitive m- 
sult, at which we ought to be able to arrive, 
before we have formed any definite idea of the 
cause, or have sought to investigate the motives 
upon which our judgment is founded. 

A true student, however, will not rest: satis- 
fied with this vague impression, but will endea- 
vour to search out its eauses; and whatever 
may have been the errors into. which men of 
genius may have been misled by their confident 
reliance on some favourite theory, the student 
should be thankful for the hints which philoso- 
phic inquiries have afforded to aid them im ther 
search. 

It is of course an essential part of the task 
of a lecturer on our art, to bring hehe 
notice examples of the highest qualities of the 
art, practically presented to us in the master- 
— whieh time has spared. Our art may 

oast a proud pre-eminence among the sister 
arts, in its capacity. to present such examples. 


‘In addition to the durability of its monuments, 


it has been truly said of architecture, tha she 
alone is able to excite emotions similar to t 
excited by the contemplation of the great works 
of nature. If such be true, it is, indeed, a very 
noble incentive to genius, that it should be er 
mitted to the architect so to distribute and 
with mere inert matter, with fragments of reck 
or pieces of burnt elay, and so to pile them up 
as to make them the source of a high intellee- 
tual pleasure. 
Besides the two primary qualities of subli 
mity and beauty, a claim has bee set up for 4 
third attribute, or quality, as worthy to be 
classed with them, as forming one of the great 
aims of art, though I am by no means satisfied 
of its claim to be treated on a footing ° 
equality with them. I allude to the pictures 
que—a word of modern Italian aig, St 
nating that which is well suited for the p 5 
art. I believe’it was Uvedale Price who st 
attempted to define distinctly the attributes t 
the picturesque, and claim for it an independew 
position. ; 
Piciuresqueness seems to be a term, pe 
art, at least, more applicable to a combination ¢ 
forms than to any one form. A single be 
as a cornice or a column, may be s 
beautiful, or even sublime, but it can 











| said to be picturesque. There must be a variety 


_ comfort of the occupant required that these 
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of lines, or of tints, or of chiaroscuro, in order 
to constitute the true picturesque. One of the 
most eminently picturesque single objects I 
know is the Pharos at Genoa; but even here 
the structure itselfcan scarcely be so designated : 
itis its position, its substructure, and its acoes- 
sories, which impress it with that peculiar 


It is this dependence of the picturesque on a 
combmation or grouping of forms, rather 
than on the artful design of any one form, 
which renders it a dangerous ‘object of pursuit 
with the architect. It can rarely be the result 
of premeditation: it should come unbidden. 
Certainly the happiest and most charming in- 
stances of this quality of art have been the 
result of accident. Perhaps the castles of the 
Middle Ages, especially those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, abound more than any 
other class of buildings in the ingredients of the 
piotaresque. Which of us, for example, could 
gseend the long flight of steps leading to the: 
higher and inner gateway of the great castellated 
monastery ~ 8. Michel, — Avranches, without 
fancying that some sublime ius, pregnant 
with al the poetry of schitoctare, had Teapneil 
that gate and moulded its scenic turrets with 
no other object than to fill the spectator with 
awe? Yet we may be sure that nothing could 
have been more remote from the mind of these 
builders than to make a picture. The barbican, 
the keep, the menacing machicolation, the 
deeply-recessed archway, the varied outline, the 
broad chiaroscuro, are all features happily inci- 
dental to the military wants and exigencies of 
those times, and yet who is so utterly and 
almost necessarily regardless of the picturesque 
a the engineer ? 

Even in domestic architecture, if we ex- 
amine any highly picturesque buildings—Haddon 
Hall, for example,—we shall not failto find that 
the agreeable effects in which it abounds 
ate by no means the offspring of studied irre- 
gulerity, or of any finesse of art. The embayed 
window is thrown out just where the view 
invites one. The fireplace projects in bold 
relief, and its smoke-tunnel is carried quaintly 
af to one side, simply because the ease and 


objects should be placed in these situations. 
The result happens to be highly picturesque, 
bat itis so, as it were, by accident. There is no 
reason whatever to doubt the ability of the old 
builders fully to appreciate the effect of all their 
atrangements ; but there was no straining after 
that effect : a bold and almost careless freedom 
of design characterised all their works. 


hard lines, unsightly angles, heavy, graceless 
forms, imposed on us by stractural require- 
ments. It would be a mischievous error to 
suppose that, because in our social conduct there 
should be no deception or concealment what- 
ever, we are therefore bound to expose to view 
these mechanical deformities from which we 
cannot escape ; whilst to depart from the form 
that is mechanically right and expedient, only 
to make it more agreeable to the eye, would be 
a still graver error. 

That there should be a politic concealment 
sometimes studiously resorted to: some imge- 
nious art practised occasionally, ‘seems, there- 
fore, an unavoidable condition of our calling. 
Even the painter, who has both subject and 
materials more completely under control, cannot 
with safety trust entirely and exclusively to 


were so, photography would take a higher place 
in the rank of fine art than, with all its wonders, 
it is ever likely to win. 

In the most naturalesque schools, nature is 
not, and never has been, copied with a stern 
adherence to exact truth. The simplest leaf 
requires treatment to fit it for the purposes of 
decoration, and treatment implies some modifi- 
cation of form or of colour,—in short, some 
departure from ‘nature. 

Nearly allied to this is another principle of 
our art, which, although by no means univer- 
sally acted upon, justly claims our most re- 
spectful submission. We should have a care 
how we design anything which does not serve 
some useiul purpose. 

Ido not mean that mere utility would justify 
a deformity; nor do I mean that every archt- 
tectural feature in our design should be a strue- 
tural necessity, nor even of structural utility ; 
but that, although it may not be to add strength, 
or to afford support, it should at least have its 
appropriate purpose : a valid reason should be 
assignable for it; some good end must be sought 
to be attained by it; some offensive angle or 
feature to be removed ; some unsightly blank to 
be relieved; some monotony of line to be 
broken; some needed light or shadow to be 
introduced ; some discord in form or colour to 
be allayed. 

Doubtless it is a maxim worthy of all accept- 
ation, that utility is one of the most important 
elements of beauty; yet those who recognise 
architecture as a fine art will admit that simple 
bare utility is not the sole aim of our art. This 
qualification of the really valuable and impor- 
tant principle of usefulness will, I fear, scarcely 
meet with general sympathy: the utilitarian 
current sets in so strongly in some minds that 





_Ineed scarcely repeat that a laboured imita- 
tion of these happy results would be sure to lead | 
to failure and disappointment. 

Ido not ale the young practitioner to | 
disregard those superficial arts of design which | 
please the eye; but it should be his chief aim 

first consideration so to do his work that | 
each part should answer its purpose thoroughly | 
well; and it is very doubtful whether he can 

opt any process better calculated to secure a, 

ing result. 

. Before quitting these general views, I think | 
incumbent on me to advert to one of the! 
aeaes of our art, the soundness of which is | 
tdemiable, but which is attended with some 
difficulties, | 

Painting and sculpture are so fortunate as to 

ve in nature a standard of excellence for ever | 

ore them, a frequent recurrence to which | 
a them on their true course. | 

Sut architecture is less able to draw her in- | 

Spirations from that pure source : her wants are | 
artificial: she is too dependent on the 
Tequirements of man to enable her to look 
se arpa up to nature. 

but architecture still has a ruling principle, 
Which is truth. From Vitruvius to Pugin this 
ever been taught, although in practice it has 

been grievously disregarded. 
There is an honest simplicity, a plain manli- 
tess, about truth, which wins our regard, 
er in ethics or esthetics. But whilst we 

Tecognise truthfulness as a cardinal virtue in 
our art, as well as in morals, we must take care 

to allow that analogy to carry us too far. 
€ often meet in the practice ‘of our art with 
Necessities utterly inconsistent with beauty,— 





it well nigh carries all other considerations 
before it. 

It is enough to say that neither poetry, nor 
music, nor letters, nor any of the arts which 
embellish life, can lean for support on that class 
of intellect which refuses to assign to them a 
footing within the domain of sociai usefulness. 

In the estimate of such minds architecture 
must be content to take rank with boot or 
buttonmaking. 

With all respect for so inestimable a guide in 
the common business of life as utility, I will 
venture to encourage you by pointing out to you 
the prodigal munificence which has arrayed the 
lily of the field, which neither toils nor spins, in 
a raiment of surpassing glory ; which has given 
to the birds of the air not merely their needfal 
feathers, but a plumage of infinite beauty ; has 
lavished on the shellfish of the deep seas tints 
which no art can reproduce, and the pearl which 
princes are proud to wear. Nay, virtue itself 
has found a fit companion in the beauty of the 
human form. 

‘* Gratior pulchro veniens in corpore Virtus.” 

Why, then, should architecture be forbidden 
to indulge, moderately and wisely, in some 
graceful inutilities ? 

It is the fear of excess and abuse that alone 
renders this indulgence dangerous ; and to arm 
the student against such danger is one of the 
foremost duties of the art-teacher. 

Truthfulness and usefulness must indeed be 
taken as our guides in the highway along which 
we may travel unwarily and without danger. It 
is when we diverge into the by-paths and in- 
viting lanes of mere estheticism that we most 


the mere correctness of his transcript. If it | 


I have now detained you quite long enough 
on these general views. Our art is a peoulfist 
practical one, and needs to be dealt with in de- 
tails rather than in generalities. 

The mind of the true student is soon impa- 
tient at these distant views, and he longs for a 
closer, clearer, and more practical survey of ‘his. 
subject. I shall therefore now close my present 
discourse by addressing to the student a few 
‘parting words. 

You are set out on a pilgrimage which will 
need much preparation and a large fund ‘of 
enthusiasm to cheer you on your way. Set out 
on it with a conviction that an abundant store 
of knowledge is the best provision you can 
make for the journey. 

Besides obtaining a thorough mastery over 
your own art, cultivate an acquaintance with 
the sister arts. It will be wholesome to bear 
| In your memory the very intimate relation which 
| subsists between all the departments of high 
|art which find their home within these walls. 
| Together they will ever flourish or decay. Kach 
'meeds the aid of the other. It is for Architee- 
ture to build the sanctuary: it is for Painting 
| and Sculpture to spread out their treasures for 
its perfection. It is for them to give life to its 
inanimate walls by peopling them with the story 
of past times ; by refreshing us with the charms 
of natural scenery, and by making them the 
depositories of those memorials which link the 
living with the dead. 

Above all things, in your pilgrimage, be 
especially anxious to dismiss and discard for 
ever from your minds all petty feelings of per- 
sonal jealousy. Pall at no man’s skirt: outrun 
him, if you can, in the race of honourable 
rivalry; but, depend upon it, your progress will 
be impeded, not promoted, by the indulgence 
of professional jealousy or censorious criticism, 
Let not your spirit be weighed down, nor yout 
course turned aside, by any such sinister, un- 
worthy objects. 


The rivalry.in labour is the best and only 
useful rivalry. You will find the buoyancy of 
self-reliance wonderfully assisted’ by that light+ 
ness of heart, and cheerfulness of spirit, which 
never fail to accompany an habitual goodwill 
towards others. 








A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE LATE ALEXIS 
DE CHATEAUNEUF, ARCHITECT.* 


ALEXIS DE CHATEAUNEUF was born 18th of 
February, 1799, at Hamburgh, where his father, oné 
of the old French nobility, had taken shelter at the 
Revolution, and married. His only son, the subject 
of this memoir, after completing his school education, 
was, by his own desire, afforded an opportunity of 
learning the practical part of his future profession in 
the workshop of a builder, while he devoted his spare 
hours to the study of mathematics. In 1816 he 
acquired the rudiments uvder M. Wimmel, town 
architect, and in the following year went to Paris to 
pursue his studies at the Academy, but finding that he 
did not derive the advantages expected, he removed to 
Carlsruhe, where he applicd himself assiduously for 
three years in the atelier of Oberbaurath Wein- 
brenner. 

Having thus thoroughly grounded himself in the 
elementary knowledge of his art, he commenced, in 
1821, a tour through the south of Germany and 
Austria to Italy ; where he visited all the most int- 
portant remains of antiquity, and devoted himself to 
their study, remaining in Rome above a whole year. 

In 1823 he returned to his native ‘city, and com- 
menced his professional career by carrying out the 
town residences of Syndic Sieveking, and his brother, 
the senator, besides minor works. He also spent 
much time at the neighbouring Hanse town, Lubeck, 
the interesting old buildings of which he appears to 
have studied very carefully. 

In 1828 he visited England and France, and part 
of Germany. On his return he designed and carried 
out the Town Post-office, the country seat of the 
Syndic Sieveking, and other works. In the first- 
named building, which abuts upon one of the prin- 
cipal canals, he made a bold experiment by omitting 
the foundation of piles, universally used in the old 
town, and substituting an arrangement for floating 
the structore on the soft boggy ground. This, though 
not altogether successful, at least shows that M. de 
Chateauneuf was not content to plod on in the beaten 
track, but that he endeavoured to adopt all modern 
advances ia scientific construction. 





* Read at the e:dinary geveial meeting of the Royal Institute 





need to be on our guard against failure. 
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- In. 1832 he again visited Italy, and soon after his 
return (about 1835), while the impressions of his visit 
to that classic ground were fresh, he designed the 
residence of Dr. Abendroth, an eminent connoisseur 
and liberal patron of thearts. This building, although 
niot dn a very large scale, may be considered his chief 
work, as it affords evidences of great skill in adapting 
a very effective arrangement of plan to an irregular 
site, and of refined taste in combining Greek purity of 
detail with the structural forms of Italian Renaissance. 
In the interior especially, every part, even the smallest 
detail, bears the impress of a master hand. 

In the years 1838 and 1839, M. de Chateauneuf 
passed much time in England, engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. Mee, upon a competition design for rebuild- 
ing the Royal Exchange, to which the second premium 
was subsequently awarded. He was also, I believe, 
assisted -by the same gentleman in the publication of 
a 4to. work, “ Architectura Domestica,” London, 
1839. To another small work, “The Country House,” 
by Lady Mary Fox, published in 1843, he contributed 
séme excellent designs for a country mansion. The 
letters which accompany these designs contain many 
remarks showing how carefully he had studied the 
general principles of his art, and the correctness of 
the views he entertained of the vexed question of style 
in architecture. 

The great fire, which, in May, 1842, destroyed a 
large portion of the old town of Hamburgh, opened 
a wide field for the labours of the architect, and it 
may be safely affirmed that no one strove more 
assiduously or successfully than M. de Chateauneuf 
to ‘carry out the restoration of his native city. A 
commission having been appointed to remodel the 
plan of the destroyed quarter, he was nominated pre- 
sident, and many of the important improvements 
effected were originated by him; among which may 
be specially mentioned the arcaded porticoes by the 
side of the Alster Canal, and those flanking the square 
of the Exchange: the former were also subsequently 
carried out from his detailed plans. 

From this time to about the end of the year 1850, 
M, de Chateauneuf was largely engaged in the erec- 
tion of numerous buildings, both public and private ; 
among them the rebuilding the great Church of St. 
Peter’s, in which he was associated with Professor 
Fersenfeldt, the residences for the clergy, and other 
buildings connected with this church, the new post- 
office, the large warehouses, with residences for 
Messrs. Schulte and Schemmann and for Mr. Daven- 
port, the Hall of the Tailors’ Company, a large ware- 

ouse for the Cabinetmakers’ Company, and numerous 
private houses in the town and suburbs. Many of 
these buildings show great originality in arrangement, 
and particularly in the details of the mouldings and 
enrichments, for which M. de Chateauneuf always 
made numerous studies. The beautiful details of the 
English Mediseval architecture appear to have made 
@ strong impression upon him, the influence of which 
may be clearly traced in the works executed subse- 
quently to his visits to this country. 

In 1846 he married a Norwegian lady of Christiana, 
and, on paying a visit to that city, the restoration of 
the “Church of The Redeemer” was entrusted to 
him : he was also employed to prepare a design for 
another church, which was subsequently carried out 
from his plans by a former pupil. Although still in 
the prime of life, he began now to feel the effects of 
constant application upon his naturally earnest and 
somewhat excitable temperament, which, combined 
with some domestic afflictions, caused his health 
visibly to decline. He made, however, another great 
effort, and produced one of his grandest architectural 
conceptions in the design submitted in competition 
for the Storthing Haus, at Christiana, which, how- 
ever, was not carried out, as the estimated cost ex- 
ceeded the proposed expenditure. This was his last 
work, and it formed a worthy termination to his pro- 
fessional labours. 

In 1850 it was found advisable to place him under 
the care of Professor Sessen, in a private asylum near 
Kiel, which had been erected from his designs: he 
subsequently, however, returned to his native city, 
where he died on the 31st of December, 1853. 

Throughout his life his energetic character led him 
to feel a lively interest in all pnblic affairs, and he 
took an active and leading part in the local Kunst- 
verein (Art-Union), and the Society for encouraging 
Arts and Manu‘actures: he was a!so an honorary and 
corresponding member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He was thoroughly devoted to 
his profession, and, an accomplished artist himself, he 
took great delight in the society of his brethren of all 
classes, whom he frequently consulted on the subject 
of his principal designs, thus promoting that recipro- 
city of action so desirable between the sister arts. 
Those of foreign countries always met with the 
kindest attention and hospitality at his hands, and he 
had thus procured the warm attachment of a large 
circle of friends, by whom his premature death will 
long be regretted. 





CIVIL CONSTRUCTION IN THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


RetuRNine to Captain Fowke’s interesting 
report on civil construction, as represented in 
the French Exhibition, we find some particulars 
of M. Coignet’s concrete, used by him in the 
construction of a house, near St. Denis, and 
which has excited much interest. 

* M. Coignet has, as the results of a series of expe- 
riments, given us the recipes for making two kinds of 
concrete suitable for house building, which he dis- 
tinguishes by the epithets of economic concrete, and 
hard and solid concrete. The first is composed of— 


Sand, gravel, and pebbles 7 parts. 
Argillecsons earth « .................00080 3 parts. 
SE TD faicnnanrindahivnanidnssnenenans 1 part. 


This concrete, he says, properly beaten up and mixed, 
has given walls nearly as hard as the common soft 
rubble masonry used in Paris: in price it competes 
with ordinary pisé work, over which, however, it has 
the advantage of being able to resist moisture. 

The hard concrete is composed of— 


Sand, gravel, and pebbles ............ 8 parts. 
Common earth, burnt and powdered 1 part. 
Ciaders, powdered .............cs.s000 1 part. 
Unslaked hydraulic lime ............... 1} part. 


The materials to be perfectly beaten up together. 
Their mixture gives a concrete which sets almost im- 
mediately, and becomes in a few days extremely hard 
and solid, which property may be still further in- 
creased by the addition of a small quantity, say one 
part, of cement; and the price, depending principally 
on that of the time and labour, was, in Paris, under 
unfavourable circumstances, 33d. to 4d. per cubic 
foot ; with more favourable conditions, 2d. per cubic 
foot. A house, three stories in height, 65 feet by 
45 feet, standing on a terrace, having a perpendicular 
retaining wall 200 feet in length and 20 feet high, has 
been actually constructed, with every part, including 
foundations, vaults of cellars, retaining wall, all walls 
exterior and interior, without exception, of this hard 
concrete (Beton Dur), as well as the cornice, mould- 
ings, string courses, balustrades, and parapets, and 
without bond iron, lintels, or wood throughout: the 
use of plaster in the interior is also avoided, as the 
concrete takes a surface sufficiently fine for papering. 
The retaining wall measures 22,750 cubic feet of 
masonry, and constructed of Paris hard rubble 
(meuliéres), or ashlar, it would have cost from 1,200/. 
to 1,500/. and in common soft rubble (moéllons), and 
stone coping, from 650/. to 750/.: on M. Coignet’s 
principle it has cost— 


22,750 cubic feet of concrete laid at 2d. 


ENTE bvsicessccchsaeseseoositese £190 
Balustrade in moulded concrete ......... eam: |<! 
SOUL «Sct nisiacaGanivoviensessoeore £208 


The entire house, M. Coignet says, only cost 4007. 
and he further states that to build one similar of 
ashlar, it would have cost probably five times that 
amount. The same person has also constructed a 
chemical manufactory at St. Denis, in which walls, 
drains, and water-pipes are all of this material, as 
also the foundation of a 30-horse engine. If all these 
statements as to cost, &c. are correct, the material 
of M. Coignet would appear worthy of being further 
inquired into, as it would seem to afford a means of 
construction at a price hitherto unheard of.” 


In France, iron is being extensively used in 
the place of wood in private residences, being 
rolled at once into form for girders and beams. 
| Captain Fowke gives a description of various 
Sorts of floors used, to which we will confine 

ourselves :— 


“The employment of rolled iron in girders and joists 
for floors, which is almost unkuown in England, and 
which is now very largely adopted in Paris, owes its 
origin to the circumstance of a very extensively 
_ organised strike of carpenters which took place in that 
city in the year 1846, before which time iron was, 
even to a greater extent than in this couatry, debarred 
by its price from entering into competition with wood 
in the construction of buildings and private dwellings. 
_In order to extricate themselves from the position in 
which they were thus placed by such an event, and 
with a view of preventing its recurrence for the future, 
the Parisian architects and builders turned their 
attention to the substitution of iron for wood, both in 
the roofs and also in the flooring of buildings, and 
more particularly to the best means of reducing the 
weight and cost of the material, which, as stated 
above, formed the greatest obstacle to its general 
employment. 

Much of the difficulty experienced by the French 
architects in perfecting this new construction was 
occasioned by the fact that, according to the custom 
which obtained at the time, the iron was transmitted 

| from the manufacturer to the builder through the in- 














tervention of a dealer, who was totally ignorant ang 
careless, both of the requirements of the latter or of 
the capabilities of the former to meet those require. 
ments ; and it was not until the manufacturer ang 
builder were brought directly into communication that 
the best forms of iron were made, especially for the 
purposes of construction, forming what are called in 
France “ fers speciaux.” 

The cross-shaped girder of M. Bleuze being, as 
might have been expected, weak in proportion to its 
weight, recourse was had to a girder which was first 
adopted in the construction of the St. Germain raj). 
way station, and which was a slight modification of 
the common [ rail, but which being made a great 
deal too heavy, fell to the ground from its consequent 
high price; and it was not till the month of February, 
1849, that the I girder, as now used, was produced, 
and first applied in Paris in the flooring of a house, 
No. 18, in the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, for 9 
bearing of 18 feet. A number of experiments were 
instituted by M. Zorés, for the purpose of obtaining 
the best possible section for these new rolled iron 
girders, which resulted, first, in proving the useless. 
ness of a third flange which had been introduced by 
some makers, as in the case of M. Bleuze’s girder, at 
the centre or neutral axis of the I girder, and after. 
wards in the gradual development of what are now 
considered in Paris to be the best and most practical 
forms of rolled iron girder, and which are described 
below. 

The principle of the substitution of rolled iron for 
wood having now been established, numerous modifi- 
cations were proposed in the manner of its application 
and arrangement, as to the ties, struts, and connection 
with the remaining parts of the floor and ceiling, for 
both which a variety of methods of construction have 
been from time to time adopted, and of which some 
of what are considered the best forms are. here 
described. 

The first (figs. 1, 2, and 3) has the girders of 
IT shape, slightly arched, having a rise of “06 inches 
in each foot, placed at a distance of 3 feet 3 inches 
from centre to centre, and connected at intervals 
of 3 feet 3 inches throughout their length by 
ties of flat bar iron on edge, resting on the lower 
flange of the girder, and fastened one to another 
either by wrought-iron straps or cast-iron chairs. 
Upon these ties are placed square bars, three be- 
tween each pair of girders, running parallel to them 
from wall to wall, into which their ends, turned 
down, are built. The girders are furthér tied to the 
walls at each end by iron straps fastened to vertical 
iron bolts in the wall, and in a lateral direction by 
the ends of the cross ties being also built in, in the 
same way as the longitudinal bars. On the iron 
framework so formed the thick plaster ceiling is 
formed without wooden laths, a wooden platform 
being held under it while the plaster is thrown in from 
above, and removed after it has firmly set. Small 
square wooden joists are laid over the girders, and 
the wooden floor laid on these in the ordinary way. 

In the second method described (figs. 4, 5, and 6), 
the J girders are also placed at from 3 feet to 3 feet 3 
inches from centre to centre, and are tied, or rather 
shutted, at intervals of 1 foot, by small square bars, 
reaching from girder to girder, and resting on the lower 
flange, having their ends turned up in an elbow the 
height of the web of the girder, and kept upright 
merely by the plaster with which they are filled m: 
this, as will be seen at once, is the most simple of 
these methods, but it is deficient in the ties with 
which the others are strengthened. 

The third method (figs. 7, 8, and 9) differs from 
the first merely in the manner in which the cross 
ties are connected together, being a simplification of 
the chair already described. Z 

The fourth method (figs. 10, 11, and 12) 38 
that which has generally had the preference among 
the principal builders: in it the girders are 
tied together in pairs, at 3 feet intervals, by 
round iron bolts 8 of an inch in diameter, 
passing through holes at the neutral axis of the 
girder, and nutted up at each end. Small square 
bars are hung on to these tie-bolts by hooks at their 
extremities, of sufficient length to permit them to 
hang nearly level with the bottom of the girders, to 
which they are parallel, as described in the first 
method, the description of the floor and ceiling 
which answer for all four methods. ; 

In speaking of the gradual development and im- 
provement in form of the rolled iron girder, at 
allusion was made to forms now in use in Paris whi 
are considered superior to the I section commonly 
employed, of which the four methods above are 
applications. These were exhibited by M. Zores 
along with the collection of hollow bricks by M. Bone, 
and were of two forms, called by the inventor fer 
tubulaire ” and “ fer & coulisse,” the first being, pet 
haps, more strictly speaking, a girder, and the latter 
joist, where only a single floor is requi 

The “ fer tubulaire” (figs. 13 and 14) may be de- 
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scribed as being in section of the form of a capital A leaving the silica ia a floccilent -partially soluble 
without the small triangular top: those exhibited are state: the silicate of alumina, though unacted upon, 
said .to be for a bearing of 20 feet, and are of the is left in a disintegrated state; so that by the mere 
following dimensions, viz.—4} inches high, 22 inches agency of air and rain-water the massive rock crum- 
wide at top, 4 inches wide at bottom, exclusive of a blesto powder. 

small flange of } inch projection on each side. The, The foregoing remarks apply to the action of the 
sides of the girder are 5 of an inch in thick- pureair of the open country upon stones. ‘These are 
ness, and the top and flanges gyths. These girders destructive influences to which all buildings, even in 
are placed at a distance apart of 2 feet 8 inches from the purest and most ‘serene atmosphere, are con- 
centre to centre, and are tied together at intervals stantly exposed, and from which no stone, however 






























of 3 feét by flot bar iron ties of inch x 4 inch 


good and well selected, can be free. But in large 


bolted to the bottom of the flanges. | towns, where enormous quantities of coal are burnt, 








ON INDURATING AND PRESERVING 
STONEWORK.* 

Tue decay and preservation of stone being in a 
great measure a chemical question, it is very necessary 
that an architect should be acquainted both with the 
first principles of the chemical action of the air in the 
disintegration of the different stones, und with those 
which should guide him in formiog a just opinion on 
the various processes suggested for their preservation ; 
so that he may neither be led away by the specious 
statements of interested parties, nor induced to pass 
a hasty condemnation on all alike, without either 
understanding their mode of action, or testing them 
by experiments of a decisive and satisfactory character. 

The destructive action of the atmosphere upon the 
various kinds of building stones may be class’fied 
under two beads. In all cases it is the solvent action 
of water and carbonic avid which effects the decay. 
These agents affect stones in different ways, xecording to 
their composition, which, however, may generally be 
referred to one of two classes, viz. the earthy carbo- 
nates, and the earthy and alkaline silicates. 

Under the first namedimay be included the larger 
number of common building stones, the limestones 
aud dolomites of the “ oolitic” and “ magnesian lime- 


stone formations,” which are chiefly carbonates of, 


| stone is subjected to far more adverse influences: the 


| particles of carbonaceous matter (soot) constantly float- 
| ing about in such an etmosphere, are carried down by 
the rain, deposited on the stone, and there cemented by 
the carbonate of lime whick is simultaneously precipi- 
tated, in consequence of evaporation from the raiu- 
water in which it had-been dissolved off other parts 
of the building in the form of bicarbonate. Thus the 
buildings become covered with .a funereal encrusta- 
tation, producing that sombre appearance which occa- 
sions such a striking contrast between the public 
buildings of our metropolis and those of Paris and 
other continental towns where wood is the common 
fuel. This coating, though marring the beauty of 
the architecture, conduces to a certain extent to the 
preservation of the stone by forming a layer imper- 
vious to water, and thus preserves the subjacent car- 
bonate of lime from further contact with the acid 
solution. Sometimes, however, moisture penetrates 
through cracks in the surface layer and -permeates 
behind it; then dry or frosty weather setting in, the 
coating becomes loosened, aul whole masses fall off 
at atime: the result is necessarily very destructive, 
|but it is one which may be frequently observed. 
Moreover, the atmosphere of these coal-consuming 
districts contains, besides carbonic acid, :ilso sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acids, which act upon car- 
bonate of lime much more energetically, and in a 






























































lime and magnesia, and also the sandstoves, for in more injurious manner than the carbonic acid. 
these the sand is agglutinated by carbonate of lime. Some stones being ‘more readily acted upon by 
Bere mse pt ger pee pte yr | a stereo en oe on ute ee, 
e pure water, I in their physical structure, with which the architec 
iy gy rap nego wht - = rt pera AP as it oA nes 
ep, oxygen, and aque 3 that the utmost caution should be exercised in ‘the 
——. —— ~ which aoe th wiser | choice of stone for public buildings; nevertheless, 
‘18 carried down by the rain, and these earthy carbo- singe even the ‘best selected ‘stones are liable, and 
nates are dissolved iu an aqueous solution of this acid ; must ultimately yield, to the same destructive agencies, 
moreover, whenever rain falls upon a surface of carbo- the difference being only ‘one of degree, it is but 
mate of lime (Ca 0, COg), a portion of it is dissolved | natural that wttention should ‘have long since been 
nif eg nn od eel a ere renee haga 
We; » VUd9), 2 * of which, to ju on chemic rinciples, merit ‘the 
quantities of carbouate of lime in spring aud river) serious itsilanct the ssditteds und the most unpre- 
waters passing through chalky and limestone districts. judiced trials. 
If, apnea p = oe of re ~~ ‘* They may be divided into two esseutially distinct 
raised, or if they be Jong exposed to the air, the classes. In the one ‘the object:is:to cover the stone 
carbonic acid is evaporated and the carbonate of lime with a layer of some ‘material, organic or inorganic, 
precipitated : it is thus that inerastations of natural | vegetable or mineral, having no cheniieal action on 
objects met with in the neighbourhood of these | the stone itself, but serving only ‘to cover it with a 
springs are formed. A curious illustration of this | surface which, not being affected by or having a 
fact I have also observed when examining the action | repulsive action towards water, shall preserve the sub- 
of the weather on the south-western side of the church | jaecent. stone from the contact of the acid solution, 
of St. Luke, Chelsea : wherever there is a sloping ledge | just as wood is preserved by a coating of ‘paint. 
the rain, in running down, ‘has dissolved a certain | Aithough these methods vary much in detail, they 
quantity of carbonate of lime in the form of bicarbo- | have all the same object, and are all more or less 
nate, but on arriving at the edge it has collected in | useful, though less valuable than the second-class of 
drops, or been drawn under it by capillary attraction, processes to be hereafter alluded to. 
and beiug prevented by the same force from falling to| Pye most obvious method is to cover the building 
the ground, it has remained a sufficient time exposed | with 9 couting of paint, as in the case of the new 
to the air for the carbouic acid to evaporate, and the | facade of Buckingham Palace. This is obviously 
carbonate of lime to be deposited in droplets or | better than allowing the stone to decay, but it is a 
miniature stalactites: this is doubtless a common | very temporary expedient nail tabiha tthe objection 
phenomenon, which has been frequently observed, but | that if the paint be made ‘of lead. it speedily beounie 
it is an interesting proof of the accuracy of our views | pack from the su'phuretted hydrogen of the atmos- 
respecting the action of rainwater upon such stones, phere of an English town. 
> per abvge tweetio ts anege prays =i wi Many patents have been taken out, to which Mr. 
ee ee ee " one | Smith alluded at length in his paper, read here on the 
P Ths Loree arehariae ‘nis diitn. “k ede lst ult. which consist in soaking the stone in, or 
minerals, are acted upon by the atmosphere in a dif- | CV™8 its surface with, a layer of an oily body of 


si ind: motives of cheapness an nveni 
ferent way: the general nature of the process may, | pce rvaguitinnar sigdiballergae:.* d_ convenience 


. " . tain extent, influence the selection 
however, be well iilustrated in the case of granite, a ae Se é . ea; 
rock which being often very hard is popularly deemed | qe = rs = pts! - fnecryerg pe er : nol hk 
indestructible; but that such is far from being the |"? (OP ee ee : ecay, i 
case is obvious in the weather-worn crumbling sur- | must aiford important a9 to the stone beneath : 
faces of the masses of granitic rock on our own | aud uo doubt there ne neon pee sneer’ who can 
esbith, 20 in Corawall. | testify to the practical value of one or other of the 


The action of water and | . . 
carbonic acid on granite is different in nature and | prerceeth Of Cele Shes meen ave Leo seguecied. 


slower, but os certainly destructive ultimately 08 in| “seh organic compounds generally © ae sujert 
: The composition of granite, or at least of felspar | theee ras ea aan ae 
<0 one io, aoe 4 edlbgar er | bodies, which consist-esseutially of carbon and hydro- 
silicate of ‘potash, and alumina ; and when carbonic | coe ccd tibcabeal Gs copoushe of Sod 
me = se og a at pny two-clements with oxygen—viz. C02, and HO), and, 
silicate of potash in the form of carbonate of potash, | pb sing se ine + en eo Re Pi Misco = 


* Read by Mr. Henry M. Witt, F.C.8, Asst. Chemi-t, Govern- they entirely disappear, being converted into invisible 
ment School of Mines, at the ordinary general meeting of the gases, and no trace of them remaining. Their action 











in fact,.considerably less than that of the stone—as 
much so, perhaps, as wood is less lasting than stone. 
They can obviously only be of value whilst they last, 
and their existence is but ephemeral. 

Besides, in selecting the oils, it should be remem. 
bered that there are two classes—one distinguished as 
drying, the other as non-drying ; and it is the former 
which are of the greatest value. These drying-oils 
(oil of turpentine and linseed-oil are common ex. 
amples), on exposure to the air, absorb oxygen, and 
are converted into resins, which are ‘more durable, 
‘and form a more impervious coating than the oils 
themselves. ° “ ” “ 

It has been already mentioned that all the methods 
which cons'st in coating the stone with organic mix- 
tures, composed of oils, resins, fats, &c. though more 
or less valuable, are but temporary expedients com- 
pared with others to be subsequently mentioned. 

‘Under ‘this ‘first class may be included those df 
“The Indurated Stone Company” (Frangois Teychenne), 
and of “The London Stone Hardening ‘and Presery- 
ing ‘Company ” (Mr. Barrett); Mr. Henry Clinton 
Page’s Patent; and lastly, Mr. John Benjamin 
Daines’s. 

Having recently seen the trials of Mr. Daines’s 
process ‘at the Houses of Parliament, I may be 
allowed to make a few remarks specially in reference 
| to it. It differs in no essential respect from the 
others of the same class, consisting essentially in 
coating the stone with linseed-oil, to enable it to 
resist the action of moisture. ‘lhe only variation 
from the others is in treating the stone with a solu. 
| tion of sulphate of zinc or of alum, previously to 
applying the oil, and also in dissolving ia the oil sul- 
phur or liver of sulphur. I am at a loss to under- 
stand what advantage is sought by this modification, 
and in what the superiority of this over any-of the 
other processes for coating the stone with a layer of 
oily or resinous ‘matter consists, or, indeed, ‘why iit is 
preferable to paint, especially if zinc instead of lead 
colours be used. But it certainly has many serious 
disadvantages ; for in the first place, the action of the 
sulphur, whether in the free state or as liver of sul- 
phar, upon either the impurities in the sulphate of 
zinc applied, or on the iron in the stone, produces. 
black sulphide, which gradually darkens the colour of 
the stone, and will doubtless soon render it almost 
black ; a result certainly anything but desirable in 
London, where the atmusphere generally performs 
this office but too rapidly. Secondly, it is rather a 
dangerous experiment to introduce into the stone an 
eiement like sulphur, which, by oxidation, is gradually 
converted into-sulphurous and sulphuric avids,—the 
very acids which, as products of the combustion of 
coal, render the atmosphere of London and other 
large towns so much more injurious to stone than 
that of the open country : it is, in fact, sowing within 
the stone the prolific seeds of its destruction. 

The second class into which I have divided the 
various processes embraces those the object of which 
is, either to convert the surface of the stone itself 
into a chemical compound less readily affected by an 
aqueous solution of carbonic acid (rain-water), than 


chemical compound in or upon it. 


after all the most valuable, is that made by Professor 
Fuchs, of Munich, for the preservation of fresco 
paintings, and successfully applied by Kaulbach (of 
' which an example exists in the Museum of Practical 
Geology). It was subsequently employed for the 
| preservation of ordinary stone erections by M. Kuhl- 
| mann, of Paris.* It consists in washing the stone 
/surface after erection with a solution of silicate 
of soda (NaO, SO,); but, in order that the process 
may be successful, its mode of action should be un- 
derstood, and all the necessary precautions should be 
adopted in carrying it out. When the solution of 
silicate of soda (NaO, SiO,) is applied to a limestone 
(CaO, CO,), a double decomposition takes place,— 
silicate of lime (CaO, SiO0,) and carbonate of soda 
(NaO, CO,) are formed : that this is really its mode 
of action, I have satisfied myself by experiments 
made on pieces of stone treated in this manner by MY 
friend, Mr. Henry Burnell. The establishment of 
this fact is one of considerable importance as affecting 
the theory of its action, as it proves that we convert 
the carbonate of lime, which is so readily acted upon 
by an aqueous solution of carbonic acid, into one of 
the most insoluble of mineral bodies,—the silicate of 
lime ; one, moreover, which is scarcely, if at 

affected by carbonic acid, and this without im the 
least degree injuring the structure of the surface. 

It is true that at the same time another action goes 
on: carbonic acid is capable of decomposing silica 
of soda, as I mentioned when speaking of the dis- 
integration of granite, and by this means free silica 
is likewise deposited on the surface and in the pores 
of the stones : this silica, thus deposited, is more oF 

ad 











_ Royal Institute of British Architects, om the 26zh January. , can therefore be but temporary, their durability being, 


* See * Memoire sur l’Applicatiou des Silicates Alcalia:s = 
bles au durecissement ces Pierres Calcaires Poreuses.” Paris. 


the original stone, or to deposit a less destructible 


The first suggestion of this kind, and, I believe, 
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! | 
Jess insoluble, but by prolonged exposure its solubility to flow for years together over the surface to be | 
increases : still it is never all absolutely insoluble, and coated? In fact, to produce a covering of eompact | 
it appears to me that the great value of the silicate massive carbonate of lime is impracticable, and if it 
of soda arises from the formation of the silicate of be deposited quickly, it would be no better than the 


lime from the very lime of which the stone itself is 


Ont, as I said, certain precautions must be carefully | 
attended to in its application: the secondary product, 
the carbonate of soda, which separates in the form of | 
saline efflorescence, must be carefully removed by | 
washing from time to time, if sufficient rain does not | 
fall to effect this result: moreover, it must not be 
imagined that one coating is sufficient : it should be 
ted two or three times at intervals of several | 
months, and the washings performed frequently during 
the intermediate periods ; for this. conversion of the 
carbonate of lime into silicate, and the removal of the | 
soluble carbonate of potash, takes place but gradually, 
and unless it be at first effectually performed it is 
useless; but if it be thus carefully carried out, judging 
on general principles, as well as from experiments, 
which I have carefully watched, carried out by 
Mr. Henry Burnell, at Chelsea, I cannot but feel con-_ 
yinced that the process is likely to prove most valu- 
able. I cannot, however, too strongly recommend 
that experimental trials should be made with the 
necessary care by persons who are both anprejudiced, 
and, from their understanding the principles of its 
mode of action, competent to decide. upon its merits. 

I would merely ask Mr. Smith whether the single 
experiment. to which he alluded in his paper, of which 
the results were exhibited to the meeting (to which 
experiment reference was made almost in the same 
words by the Rev. Mr. Barlow nearly two years 

), was performed with all that care, and whether | 
‘it those precautions were adopted which are 
necessary to enable him to come to a fair decision on 
the merits of the process? I could point. out to him 
spots on the church of St. Lake, Chelsea, which have, 
under treatment with the silicate, beeomeso hard that 
one cam searcely scratch them with a walking-stick, 
whilst the stone close by the side of it erumbles to 
powder under the pressure of the thumb-nail.. 

There are two other processes to which I must 
briefly allude, viz. Mr. Ransome’s aud Mr. Smith’s 
own novel suggestion. 

Mr. Ransome’s process consists in treating the sur- 
face of the stone first with a solution of silicate of 
potash or soda, and then with a soldtion of chloride 
of barium or chloride of calcium, by which means an | 
insolable silicate of baryta or lime is deposited in the 
pores of the stone. This process, if judiciously 
cattied out, is undoubtedly likely to prove valuable, 
but @ priori reasoning would certainly lead us to give 
the:preference to the use of the silicate: of potash 
alone, and subsequent washing with water, for the 
following reasons : — 


If the action of the silicate consisted merely in the 
deposition of silica in the pores: of ihe stone, as, 
imagined by some, then undoubtedly Mr. Ransome’s 
methed.would be not merely similar in modeof action,, 
but perhaps superior, to the use of the simple 
tilicate; but I have before shown that the silicate 
converts the very substance of the stone itself into a 
hard insoluble mineral compound,—the silicate of | 
lime ; and it is on this account that I am inclined to | 
anticipate more favourable results from it than from | 

r. Ransome’s. | 

Moreover, the silicates of baryta and lime, which | 
are deposited’ by Mr. Ransome’s: metliod' in the stone, | 
will, I fear; be in a finely-divided pulverulent state, 
and in that condition afford but slight protection - 

| 





the subjacent carbonate ; unless it be that the gela- 
tinous silica deposited simultaneously from the silicate | 
of soda by the action of the air serves as a binding | 
material, uniting the whole into a compact surface : | 
eperience alone can decide: this, point, and I wauld | 
strongly recommend Mr. Rausome’s process, as second | 
ta none but the simple silicatisation, to the impartial 
judgment of those who are willing to give these two 
processes those careful experimental trials which. their 
intrinsic merits so well deserve. 

_ Mr. Smith’s own suggestion, notwithstanding its 
ingenuity, is, I fear, not likely to afford’ very satisfac- 
tory results. He proposes to imitate: those: natural 
Processes by which carbonate: of lime: is deposited in 
& compact form, as in stalactites, tufas,, and other | 





well-known process of whitewashing. Indeed, even 
if it were possible to veneer a stone with compact 
carbonate of lime, it would be only equivalent to the 
choice originally of a good compact stone; for it 
would be still liable to the same destructive action of 
water and earbonic acid as all other varieties of 
carbonate of lime, though somewhat more slowly ; 
whilst the effect of the silicate of soda is to convert 
the stone superficially into silicate of lime, a mineral 
almost entirely unaffected by these agencies. 

Tn conelusion, allow me to observe, that while it 
is the duty of the architect to select. the best possible 
stone, it must not be forgotten, that even the best 
will always be liable to the same process of decay, the 
difference being rather one of degree than of kind, and 
therefore, if processes are from time to time suggested 
for protecting stone ftom this decay, it would appear 
both the duty and the iuterest of the architect to give 
them: a fair trial. 

Moreover, it can hardly be true that the necessety 
for preserving our buildings from premature decay is | 
entirely an evil of modern date, for carbonate of lime | 
must pc have possessed the properties which it | 
now has, and have been subject to the same kind of | 





‘decay; but the fact is, that it is only in modern | 


times that. the attention of scientific,.as well as prac- | 
tical men, has been directed to the discovery of pro- 


' cesses for preventing that. decay to which all building 
materials have been liable from the earliest epochs, | 


and will continue subject, to the end of time. 








THE DECLINE IN SKILL OF BUILDING 
OPERATIVES. 


Tr you and your readers are not yet entirely de- 
cided that. enough has. been said and written on the 
questions: raised by the unemployed mechanies, per- 
haps you will permit me:to advert to one topic which 
seems peculiarly adapted for the. pages of the Builder, 
constituted as the sufferers are of the trades, more 
immediately connected with building operations. The 
wild proposal of converting 35,000 (?) unemployed 
mechanics into “ ploughmen. and. agricuiturists,” by 
sending them to cultivate the waste lands, whilst so 
many colonies require the assistance of their labour, 
appears most inconsistent with the general fact that. 
all employment requires at least. some previous edu- 
cation. : 

Is there any member of these 35,000 tradesmen. 
who can state how many of that number have received | 
any education for the pursuit they profess to follow ?'| 
Are not a vast number of them persons taking up | 
such trades merely because for a few years building | 





operations have been carried on. at a rate beyond all | 
precedent, creating a demand for labourers, the want 
of whom might alone have stopped much of the reck- | 
lessness of speculative builders. It is chiefly these | 
builders not being able. to get their houses off their | 
hands that has thrown so many trades out of work | 
at the present moment. The larger houses are em-.| 
ploying but. few less in number, but then they | 
employ the skilful workman—the workman worthy of | 
his. hire; and: as they are often obliged to pay a 
higher rate for wages: than their workman is worth, 
they are the more cautious whom they employ. The | 
man who has had a proper education in his. trade 
must of necessity he a more useful person, and there- 
fore, more likely to have constant employment than 
the one who has merelytaken to the trade on. account 
of some immediate demand for assistance. This easy 
influx has. been permitted by the repeal, in 1814,, of 
so much, of the. statute. of 5 Elizabeth, chap. 4, as 
subjected. to. penalties, persons who carried on or fol- 
lowed any trades (then existing) without having 
served an. apprenticeship of seven years thereto. 
There are many now living who can recollect the 
first. deterioration of joiners’ work, when. men recom- 
mended a “ mate” to their master; and employed his 
time in fetching and carrying, because he was not 
worth, the pay which he shared. with his introducer. 
There can be no. doubt that this repeal. has been. of 
inestimable serviee to. the country as. far as commerce 
has been concerned ; but, as negards the art-workman, 


native encrustations; but how is this to be carried | as.he is now called, in contradistinction to the mere 
ont. on. a building? In natune, the surface. which | workman, it has been of great injury. ‘The master 
mes coated with carbonate of lime, remains for | workman and others have by it been enabled to take 
— nl baba eae same ' the — - sme ap He ommetiowbirs * ag all ‘ py 
4 carbonate of lime, and the’ making their apprentices. perform wor 
very compactness of the mass arises from the extreme | pment of the previous period, have uot. only dete- 
slowness of its formation. But how are we to’ rjovated the quality of work generally, but. have 
ocr ghlata- ee ees . en bore ; ate P| oonins . sor uyrs the pany * ar ve waeey 
submit tie wall of a bnilding to the action | each master seeks to uodersell. his neighbour, whic 
of 4 constant but uniform current of’ a saturated | can only be done:in majority of instances: by loose 
solution of bicarbonate of lime for years? In the first | workmanship. and. inferior materials. What else but 
Place, what would be the expense of transporting a this. has destroyed the race of the art-workmen. of the 
spring, or of forming one artificially? and | middle and end: of the eighteenth century? Where 


for neat and ‘strong work, are in these days still a 
delight to look at ? the stonemasons, who could select 


| stone which, fifty years after the completion of the 


edifice, exhibit in many cases as clean work as the 
day it was done, and which will still endure for years 
without either the process. of a triennial cleanin 
down, or of eovering over with five or six coats of 
paint ? the carpenters, with their joists, roof, and 
floorings, adapted to all requirements, without the 
additions of ironwork, to render small scantlings 
efficient for the duty of proper ones ? the carvers of 
all kinds, yet putting to shame all our moder make- 
believe attempts. in composition and papier maehé 
the plasterers, with their ornamental work, executed 
by hand, on the wall or ceiling itself, rendering the 
modern “ decorator ” a person of no consequence? 
These were all art-workmen, and truly so, and we 
shall not have them again until the building trade, 
leaving the control of one man, who undertakes all 
trades “‘ by contract,’” shall again be carried out by 
the master workman, with his assistants, as formerly 
practised. It is thus only that the best work is per- 
formed,, even in the present day, in England, and 
by all trades in foreign countries. When Sir 
William Chambers, and the other architects of his 
period, had made the designs for a building, they 
called together the several. master-workmen,, and ex- 
plained the work to them: the building was erected 
in the best manner, construetively and ornamentally,, 
was paid for by measure and value, and the occupier 
found, after inhabiting the house for twenty or 
twenty-five years, that he had not had to pay fur any 
substantial repairs. Now, however, in too many 
cases, every three or four years, a house requires 
almost as much to be laid out upon it to render it 
again decent in appearance, as would have been at 
first sufficient to have made. the work efficient for 
thirty or forty years. Under such an arrangement. as 
this, the master-werkman would be compelled to 
teach his apprentices, and must keep his men up in 
art knowledge, otherwise the greater artist would 
obtain the custom of his client. Look at the work in 
the houses in Harley-street, and in the buildings of that 
period, or take the house of the Society of Arts, and * 
compare them with those in Regent-street, and the: 
Suffulk-street Gallery, not to. descend to later ex- 
amples. 

It is only for the last quarter of a century that the 
want of art-workmen (I do not mean artists, as Flax- 
man, Stothard, and others who were employed by the 
great houses for designs), has been commented’ upon, 
and the fault of their non-existence or scarcity has 
been laid at the door of the Government, for not 
providing schools to teach drawing and design ; when, 
in fact, these very schools—as ateliers abroad—had 
been in existence in the houses of each of the master 


| workmen, who, by. his indentures, was bound to teach 
| his apprentice “ the art and mystery ” of his calling ;, 


and this in reality, and not as at the present ae 
suffering the youth to. pick up a good, bad, or indi 
ferent education as he best may from the people he. 
has to associate with during the few years it may be 
considered necessary he should devote himself to such 
“unprofitable ” labour as /earning his business. 

Government, however, after much pressure, did,, in 
1837, commence a “ School of Design,” as an upper 
school for the many good institutions for teaching 
drawing then in existence ; and, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. J. B. Papworth, it answered its. object 
most efficiently. But, resigning the appointment on 
his arrangements being interfered with, this establish- 
ment has gradually been altered in character. 

In the:last volume of the Bui/der, page 666, in the 
report of a lecture given at the Coalbrookdale 
Literary. and Scientific Tustitution, Mr. George. Wallis, 
head master of the Birmingham School of Art, stated 
that “some twenty years ago the Government of this 
country, conscious:of our national defects,, undertook 
to remedy them. They began, however, by teaching 
‘design,’ an unfortunate term: to select, seeing, that. it 
ineludes invention, which it is out of the power of 
such schouls to teach. We have now, however, arrived 
at the point from which we ought to have started : 
the object of the Government now is te teach the 
whole people that they may appreciate works of 
merit, as well as to educate students in these schools 
that they may ereate them.” These remarks are 
extraordinary as coming from a. person in. his position, 
and if it be the opinion of all the other head masters 
of these Government. schools,.it certainly proves ane 
thing,—and that is, their general incapacity for their 
positions ; because, according: te the capacity of the 
pupil, design is as easy to be taught as any portion of 
an art or of a trade ;* and with all these twenty years 
of Government teaching, has there been any advance 
upon. the works, mentioned in. the first portion of these 
remarks? J, doubt it. 

If, then, these “ unemployed operatives” are: what 
I have termed uneducated, would it not be an advis- 








then, by what mechanical’ appliances could. it be made | are now the bricklayers who could build walls. which, | 


* We are nt'tu be unuers:ved as assenting: to all the writer's 
views.—Ep. 
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able arrangement for their committee to class them 
according to their previous callings, if any, when 
perhaps something more tangible could be held out for 
relieving their distress, than that of the conversion of 
waste lands? At present, an agriculturist does not 
want a stonemason or a bricklayer as an assistant ; 
nor does a manufacturer require the daily services of 
a carpenter or decorator. I urge this, because the 
eyes of those who are placed at the head of our 
affairs are blinded by what are called “ principles of 

litical economy,” which are a convenient screen for 
om nothing to help such a body of men. 

A WELL WIsHER. 








TESTIMONIALS TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Amone the numerous difficulties attendant on the 
practice of an architect, that of obtaining clever, 
steady, and honest clerks of works, is not the least. 
How many buildings and architects suffer from the 
deficiency of one or frequently all of these very essen- 
tial qualifications ; and how much litigation is pro- 
duced by the ignorance, inattention, or roguery of 
those who should assist to hinder it, most architects 
have experienced in a more or less degree. Some 
course should be adopted to remedy the evil. Persons 
who call themselves clerks of works are numerous 
enough, as all have found who tried for one by adver- 
tisement ; but, of the applicants, how very few would 
be employed even’ by the most undiscriminating or 
confiding architect ? as two-thirds consist of men who 
are too lazy to work manually at their own trade, or 

refer (naturally enough) superior pay, position, free- 

m of action, and builders’ uities (either in meal 
or malt) for some service they should not but do 
render to them. 

Now the real cause of so many improper persons 
getting employment is the system of “ testimonials,” 
too readily and frequently given by architects before 
they have had opportunities or time to know the real 
character of the man they have had faith in. Lazy 
people are most feasible: talking is much more easy 
than working, and this said talking is turned to good 
account ; not that they who do not talk are always to 
be considered either clever or circumspect, as one of 
the most quiet men I have employed was seldom to 
be found on the building. 

_ [have been informed that many a testimonial has 
been given which would gladly be recalled, as it has 
been known they have oe used years after, when 
the person referred to has become a very different 
character to what he was when the favourable testi- 
monial was given. I have experienced this myself on 
several occasions ; and, in communicating with the 
architects, have been told of their having had cause 
for great dissatisfaction on again employing them. 

There are two ways by which the profession may 
be protected to a certain extent: one is, never to 
give a testimonial under any circumstances to a 
clerk of works himself, but write, on application, to 

the party who proposes to engage him. That will 
answer the purpose, but the letter must be confiden- 
tial, and not given to the clerk of works, as is fre- 
quently done. Another course is to give no heed to 
testimonials, or even look at them ; then there will be 
no inducement to obtain them ; and above all things, 
architects must be true to one another, as in three 
cases within a short period I have found the characters 
and actions at total variance, and in one of the most 
important features, viz. honesty, as they united with 
the builders to defraud my clients, besides being rarely 
seen at the building. 

There are many honest, respectable men in this’ 
calling, but it must be a matter of regret that a 
superior class of men do not qualify themselves for 
the duties. Three guineas per week (often given) is 
not a very bad salary. Above all things, avoid testi- 
monials, and giving w#real characters; and if some 
architects will engage men without application to 
their last employers for their character, or with as 
strong a slur on them as the law permits, they justly 
merit the bad service they themselves do not take the 
trouble to avert. 

ONE WHO SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 








KENSINGTON DISTRICT SCHOOL OF ART. 

One of the district schools of art, that at Gore | 
House, Kensington, was closed on Friday, the 27th | 
ult. in order that the row of buildings in which it 
was situated might be given up to the commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, who are about to pull it 
down and throw open the site to the Kensington- 
road. 

A short time previous to the closing of the Gore 
House School, the students signed and sent a memo- | 
rial to the Department of Science and Art, deploring 


|law-makers and fine-enforcers in defiance of the good 


largeness of the fees ; that in the event of no school | 
being established to replace their old one, it will be a 
serious blow to their progress in the various trades 
to which they belong, and in which, through the 
assistance of their art-studies, they have some hopes 
of distinguishing themselves. 

This being’an honest avowal, it would seem,—and 
we are glad to find it so,—that the influence of the 
schools is being felt in the right direction; and the 
Department will do well to encourage and foster such 
a spirit, by complying with the students’ request. 
This looks something like vitality. 

The utmost good feeling seems to have prevailed 
between the master and mistress and their male and 
female classes, for at the leave-taking on Friday, an 
address and testimonials were presented to both 
master and mistress. 








SANITARY STATE OF ST. JAMES’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tue first annual report of the medical officer of 
health for St. James’s parish, Westminster, has been 
made to the local vestry and printed. As was to be 
expected from the well-known tact and talent of Dr. 
Edwin Lankester, the report is both interesting and 
instructive. It appears from it that while the 
average mortality of the parish from 1846 to 1855 
inclusive was 790; that during 1856 was ouly 682, 
or 108 less than the average,—one hundred and eight 
lives having thus been saved to the community in one 
year, doubtless mainly by the operations of sanitary 
agency. 

“Tt is quite possible,” remarks the reporter, ‘ to cal- 
culate the value of 108 lives, at all ages, and in all ranks 
and conditions. Founding such a calculation on the annual 
income of the country, the lowest value that you could 
attach to 108 lives would be 10,0002. To this sum must be 
added the cost of 108 funerals, and the attendance of 
medical men, nurses, and others upon the sick. Another 
element of this calculation to which I would draw your 
attention is the fact that where one person dies, ten are 
taken ill and recover. If you remove the cause of the 
death of one individual you will probably save the sickness 
of ten other persons. It is by calculations such as this 
that the enormous cost of disease and death can be alone 
estimated, and it is upon considerations founded upon 
such calculations as this, that any estimate can be formed 
of the reckless extravagance of a neglect of sanitary 
arrangements, and of the immense economy of an effective 
system of sanitary organization.” 


This, however, is not the ouly point to which we 
would wish to draw attention. While the deaths in 
1856 were only 12 to 100 of the population in the 
St, James’s-square division of the parish, those in the 
notorious Berwick-street division were 23 to the 
1,000. The Berwick-street district of St. James’s 
parish contains no less than 432 persons to every 
acre, being a more crowded population than is pre- 
sented by any district in the metropolis so large as 
that of Berwick-street ; and even including, with the 
St. James’s-square division, that of Golden-square, 
with 22 deaths to 1,000 of the population, if the 
mortality of the Berwick-street district were as low as 
the average of the other two divisions of the parish 
together, the deaths in the whole parish during the 
past year would not have been so great as it has been 
by 115; in other words, from sheer overcrowding it 
would seem, combined, of course, with the still im- 
perfect sanitary condition of the locality, one hundred 
and fifteen persons have died last year in this district, 
who, had they only been spread over a wider surface 
of the same average description, would have been 
still alive ! 








SMOKE AND THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


THERE are “ Smoke-consuming Acts,” and “ smoke- 
burning patents,” and “ smoke-burning orders,” and 
fines for allowing smoke. Smoke is, however, neither 
“burned,” “prevented,” nor “fined,”—that is, all 
the cases, and some of the most notorious which 
occur, are not so dealt with. Smoke is made by the 


old proverb which says—and, we must confess, with 
some show of justice—that “ Law makers should not 
be law breakers.” Let any one of the three peers of 
the blood royal, the two archbishops, the twenty 
dukes, the twenty-one marquises, the 111 earls, the 
twenty-two viscounts, the twenty-four bishops, the 
202 barons, the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 





land, the twenty-eight representative peers for Ireland, 
the four Irish representative prelates, the officers of 
the House of Peers, the 496 members for England | 
and Wales, the fifty-three members for Scotland, and | 
the 105 members for Ireland,—just look at their own | 
smoke-making, and say if the British Houses of | 
Parliament have any right to make laws against the | 
intolerable nuisance, smoke. | 
About the centre of Sir Charles Barry’s grand 





the circumstance, and requesting that another school 
might be established in or near Kensington. They 
went on to say, that the Training-school at Cromwell | 


Gardens is inaccessible to them, on account of the | 


building a square tower rises, with steep roof and | 
louvered sides ; and, out of said tower, dense volumes 
of smoke may be seen pouring forth, filling the air | 
with millions of “blacks,” each black forming a, 








floating record, for the time, against the legislative 
wisdom and justice of the three kingdoms, “ Phy. 
sician, heal thyself,” may be thundered forth against 
this abominable smoke-producing tower by every 
citizen who has been fined or censured for makin, 
smoke. There are many ancient privileges cunnestel 
with Parliament, and some modern ones, and we pre. 
sume it is intended to claim the right to smoke. The 
Admiralty, at the recent grand naval review, issued 
orders against steam-boats making smoke. The com. 
mercial steamers complied: the Admiralty steamers 
alone sent up black volumes of defiance against “ My 
Lords’ ” orders. So now Parliament first proves, by 
scientific evidence, that smoke can be burned and pre.. 
vented ; it then most properly frames and issues, as 
law, clear and stringent clauses against smoke, and 
then the British Houses of Parliament smoke worse 
than the Lambeth Potteries. This should not be go, 
Messrs. Nobles,—Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commoners of Great Britain,—if the smoke of 
coal cannot be consumed in your fires, then burn 
coke ; but don’t bid defiance to your own laws, and 
persist in ruining your own beautiful new building- 
before it is fairly completed. 








THE “CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC” 
CHURCH AT LIVERPOOL. 


TuE Irvingite, or Catholic Apostolic Church, 
in Canning-street, Liverpool, of which we gave 
some account in our last volume (p. 146), was: 
partly erected by an amateur architect, who was 
also his own employer or paymaster. The edifice. 
stood for some time after being only partly 
erected, but at length was put into the aes of 
Mr. Trevor Owen, of Birmingham, architect, for 
completion, not entirely according to the ori- 

inal intention, but so as to accommodate a. 
arger congregation. 

‘The masonry is in freestone, from Stourton- 
hill. The rg of the church is 121 feet; width, 
39 feet ; hei 
are cena 


tinted glass. There are large traceried windows 

in each transept, and over the west door, which, 
together with the smaller ones, and the building. 
generally, is executed in the Flamboyant style 
of architecture, as nearly as circumstances. 
would admit, in accordance with the more 
expensive richness of the eastern portion. The 
tower rises over a baptistery, with a window 
oe for a baptismal subject in stained 

ass. 

F The edifice is now complete, together with 
several additional works in contemplation at the 
time we last noted its progress, and amongst 
which was the entire soot and refitting, 
in oak, of the chancel and choir, the floors being 
relaid with Messrs. Minton’s encaustic tiles. 

A spacious new vestry and council-room have 
been added. The aisles have been groined, and 
the church is lighted by richly-ornamented_gase- 
liers. The organ has also been completed, and 
encased with a new organ front. 

The total amount of contracts, with other 
works, amounted to upwards of 4,000/. 

Mr. T. Hughes was the contractor, and Mr. 
B. Brierly executed the stonework : Mr. R. Grey 
was clerk of the works. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Portland.—Government, according to the 
Dorset Chronicle, have appointed Mr. John 


Coode, C.E. as engineer in chief of the break- 
water works. The post became vacaut throu 
the death of the late Mr. J. M. Rendel. Mr. 
Coode has been the resident engineer from the 
commencement, 

Croydon.—The new national school building, 
in the Church-road, approaches completion : 1 
will supersede the building in George-street. 
The architecture is in the Tudor style. The 
building will contain two school-rooms, a class 
room, lavatory, two large lobbies, and two 
porches. The large school-room is 51 
6 inches by 20 feet; the other, 39 feet 3 inches 
by 20 feet’; both being 19 feet high. The class- 
room is 20 feet by 13 feet, and contams 4 
gallery. The whole will be warmed by 4 new 
patent process. It is calculated to accommo- 
date 200 scholars. A detached residence for the 
master adjoins the school premises. 


Banbury.—The ground upon which the Cor 
hill corm ccilnage veliding is to stand is bemg 





t, 60 feet. The nave and transepts. 
y an open timber roof, stained and | 
varnished ; the windows are glazed with mellow | 
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THE “CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH,” LIVERPOOL.—Mkr. E. Trevor Owen, ARcHITECT. 













cleared, preparatory to the erection of the| 
exchange, | 
Blithfield —The foundation-stone of Blithfield | 
schools was laid on Tuesday in last week. The 
of erecting national schools for the parish | 
of St. Leonard, Blithfield, originated with the 
late Lord Bagot. The site of the structure is| 
Within the park, and close to the hamlet of | 
Admaston. The building will be of Gothic 
Sign, including residences for the master and 
mistress, and be composed of red and blue 
brick with stone dressings. Mr. G. E. Street 
18 the architect, and Messrs. Lilley (of Measham) 
and Elliott (of Lals-dnletee) are the 
ers. : 
Cardif—The East Bute Dock extension now 
approaches towards completion, and the dock 
be lengthened 2,000 feet in a short time. 
€ssts. Hemingway and Pearson, the contrac- 





tors, have made arrangements with the trustees 
of the Marquis of Bute for a further extension 


of 1,000 feet. The Rhymney Iron Company 


are about building extensive warehouses in con- 
nection with the dock, and hundreds of houses 
will be built ere long on the east side of the 


Rhymney Railway, for the accommodation of 
merchants and others who will ship their coal 
and iron in that dock. Landlords, according to 
the Cardiff Guardian, are now clearing from 
ten to twelve per cent. by houses in this town. 
Hereford.—tThis city being in want of a Corn- 
Exchange, the inevitable “two schemes” are 
afloat. One is to erect a “new and handsome ” 
building, of which Mr. W. Startin, of London, 
is the architect: the other is to renovate and 
remodel the present butter and poultry markets, 
adding thereto a corn-exchange, al an expense 
of from 4,000/. to 5,000/. Immense energy is 





| being thrown into the struggle by both parties ; 


Broad-street contending for a new building, an 
High-town for the renovation of the old markets. 
The new building would be in the Grecian style, 
and of a character different from any other 
erection in the town. 

Beccles.—A factory for the operations of a 
silk works company is to be erected in Peddar’s- 
lane, and the foundations have been commenced. 
The contract for the building has been taken by 
Messrs. Woodroffe and Sons, of this place, 
builders, 

Stockport.—A new grammar-school is now in 
the course of completion, upon a tongue of rock, 
elevated some 20 feet above the highway, at the 
bottom of Lancashire-hill. The proprietor and 
originator of the scheme is Mr. Coppock, and 
the cost will be upwards of 1,000/. The Messrs. 
Longson, of thistown, builders, arethecontractors 
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for the building. The designs were prepared by 
Mr. H. Bowman, of Manchester, who designed 
the episcopal church for the cemetery. The 
style of architecture in which the school is 
erected is the Middle Pointed of the thirteenth 
century. The ground-plan of the a is 
described by the local Advertiser as resembling 
the form of the letter L, the longer arm forming 
the principal school-room, 40 feet 6 inches long 
(including rooms at the end), and 18 feet 6 inches 
wide. The shorter arm forms a second school- 
room, 18 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches, 
entered out of the former by a wide open arch- 
way. At the lower or south end of the large 
room, a pamen, about 10 feet wide, is parti- 
tioned 6: a wood screen. An external pro- 
jecting poreh forms the only entrance into the 
uilding. Qwer the area, screened off, and occu- 
~ by the master’s room and lobby, is a gallery, 
0 feet wide, forming a library and class room, 
-open to the sehool-room, and access to which is 
obtained by a circular newel staircase, in the 
centre of 
the school-rooms are covered by open timber 
roofs, having an ornamental timber bell turret, 
or louvre, with a conical spirelet roof. The 
large school-room. is lighted by a pointed win- 
dow, in the north . end, three lights in 
width, with stone tracery in the head, and by 
three other two-light windows in the side walls. 
There is also im ths south gable, over the gallery, 
a circular window, 6 feet 6 inches diameter. 
The smaller seheol-room is also lighted bya three- 
light pointed amd traceried window, in the west 
gable end, and a low three-light window on the 
south side: all the windows have stone mullions. 
The external walls are faced with Yorkshire wall 
‘stone, and the doors and windows, buttresses, 
and angles, with white ashlar stone. 

North Bierley.—The foundation-stone of the 
North Bierley union workhouse was laid on the 
new site on Brida y in last week. Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Mawson are the architects. 

Leeds—~The new covered market is now 
being rapidly eded with. It is constructed 
almost enti of iron and somewhat 
after the style of the Crystal P: . The form 
would be a paralle » if it were not for am 
Oblique end om the side, which follows 
the line of the strest.. It is about 300 feet 
by 180 feet wide, and contains eighty shops in 
two rows-—the outer facing into the several 

ar 


streets by which they are surrounded, and the 
inner facing imte the interior space. They arc 
surmounted by a glass sexeen, and the entire: 


‘space is covered im by three longitudinal roofs. 

he building is eleosed by seventeen paizs: of 
ornamental and the design, so far as an 
architectural ebaracter is admissible in. such a. 
structure, is of the Tudo lig will be 
ready for eeeupation about - . It was: 
designed hy Mr. Chanles Tilnéy, late borough 
surveyor, and is; heing constructed by Messrs. 


Nelson and Sons. 
Wick.—The British Society intend te 
to build a long-prejectied 


commence: immedi 
river-wall, opposite the Joe O’Groat Journal 


office. This, and the several buildings contem- 
plated in the John 0 Groat, 


will prove more than sufficient for all the avail- 
able labour of the district. The wages of masons | 
are consequently on the rise: 20s. a week is 
-almost the lowest figure that will be accepted. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Roade.—The chancel of Roade church, Northamp- | 
tonshire, has recently been restored, at the expence of | 
the Duke of Graftoo. The south wall, being much | 
dilapidated, has been rebuilt as before, with the addi- | 


wood partition or screen. Both} 
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‘accommodate 800 persons, to be erected without gal- | large schools, to be built, will cost 2;5007. Mr. Green 


leries, the usual number of sittings being free, and it | of Ni ewcastle, is the architect. 
is estimated that it will cost, with a parsonage house,| © Hdindurgh.—Workmen are now employed upon the 
and an endowment for repairs, about 5,000/. It will ' ground purchased by the Free Tolbooth congregation 
be built in the Gothic style of architecture, with a in St. Andrew-square, preparatory to commence; 
square tower surmonnted by an octagon spire. The building operations. The cost of the new church js 
plan consists of a nave and aisle, a chancel, &c. with estimated at 4,450/7. exclusive of painting, gas fitti 
| a groined roof. &c. This, when added to 5,400/. paid for the groung 
Petersfield.—The local vestry has authorised the and the Exchange Bank premises, which are to be 
Burial Board to borrow a sum of money for forming retained in front of the church, and 150/. for some 
the new cemetery. The estimated expenses amount to incidental expenses, will make the total outlay 
something over 1,1007. The contract for erecting the | 10,0007. 
mortuary chapels has been taken by Messrs. Minchin = 
and Wetherspoon, whose tender was the lowest of | FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


five sent in. The architect is Mr. J. Colson, of Win-| yy Jpnciennes City Gallery.—The Society of Agri. 
chester. cplture, Science, and Arts of the above city has had 

Bristol—A new church is to be built in asituation the happy idea of establishing an Historical Gallery, 
to serve as a place of worship for Pill. Ananonymous to contain historical monuments relating to the city, 
friend (according to the Mirror) has offered 1,000/.' Amongst the specimens lately deposited in the collee. 
towards the structure. Mr. Miles gives a site, and tion, already rich in pictures, portraits, busts, &c. are 
other gentlemen have promised to contribute—— | copies of the paintings of the Ducal Palace, Venice, 
New schools for the parish of St. Nicholas are The immense Hall of the Great Council offers much 
about to be erected in Back-street. attraction by the huge paintings of Paul Veronese, and 

Leek.—The opening of the new Wesleyan Chapel other artists of the Venetian school. Four of the 
here took place en the 13:h ult. The building is pictures of the hall have been lately copied, relating 
supposed to have cost the donor, Mr. Wardle, with to Baldouin I. emperor of Constantinople, born at 
the site, about 4,0007. The trustees have made some Valenciennes in 1171. They are, “The Surrender of 
additions to the original plan, involving an expense of Zara in 1202,” by Dominico Tintoretto ; “The First 
about 250/. The-satyle adopted is Early Pointed, of the Surrender of Constantinople in 1203,” by Palma the 
transitional charaeter prevailing during the reign of youoger; “Young Alexis Comnenus imploring the 
Edward I. The materials used are red and white aid of the Crusaders in favour of his Father Isaac,” 
brick, with Hollington stone dressings. The chapel by Andrea Vicentino, pupil of Palma the elder; 
is 64 feet by 46 feet outside the walls, but exclusive “Election of Baldouin as Emperor of Constanti. 
of the buttresses, which divide the sides into five nople,” by the same master. The important, task of 
bays.each. ‘Two light lancet-heided windows, which copying these fine pictures. had been eonfided to 
run through the galleries, light each bay. The, M. Charles Crauk, second great prize of Rome, bom 
entrance-frot: ig divided into three bays. Over the at Valenciennes. The originals. being of huge dimen. 
‘entrance is a lange fuur-light window, glazed with sions, M. C. has reduced them to one-third. These 
stained glass. Ait the east end of the chapel is a! superior conceptions of Italian mind. have been little 
vestry, 25 feet by Li feet inside, for private meetings, | taken notice of hitherto, as they are placed: at a great 
with orchestra ever. ‘hhe body of the chapel is height on the wall which looks towards the Quay, 
approached from inner lebbies. The roof is 42 feet, Various conflicting lights also. make the viewing very 
im span,, withent any horizontal tie below the elevated irksome, and the glittering of the waves reflected on 
straining beam. ‘The entire width is spanned by them obliged M. Crauk to interrupt his work at cer- 
laminatediribs springing from moulded stone: r . taim periods: of the day. It was only after eight 
‘The spandrifs between: the ribs aod principal rafters months of ering labour that he: suceeded in 
are-cusped, and: the ibe ave relieved on the under side completing these copies, which were highly spoken of 
by continuous peadentive tracery following their curve by the Ltalian press, and at Paris, where they remained 
from: side to side. The loagitudinal 











| timbers of the & few days, : : 
‘roaf ave. so disposed as: to. divide the ceiling iuto|  Limprovement in Boring Apparatus.—M. Kind, the 
panels, whick are plaatened, and will afterwards be Germam engineer, has devoted the last twenty years to 
coloured. The seats ane framed in deal, with inclined the improvement of an especial branch: of his profes- 


| hacks. The whole ofthe joiner’s work is stainediand sion, uamely, the boring of rock to great depth. The 


varnished. All the windows, except that over the | Maio feature: of his improvement consists.m. this, that 
‘entrance, are glazed with Hartley’s diamond plate~| the boring ebisel is fastened to a ramrod ofS to 6 cwt. 
glass. Lighting is effected by two sun-lights in the | Whichis. alternately elevated to a heightof I or 2 feet 
ceiling—available as ventilators by tubes from them by a oaden rod, and thus falls. by its absolute weight 


‘through the reof. The buildiog is heatedi by hob om the rock, by which even the hardest: is reduced to 


water. The wonks have heen carried! ont from the! powder: In the oli apparatus the rod was made of 
designe: and undenthe superintendence of Mrr., Sugden, iron, which amounting, at a depth of 1,000 feet, to 


of architect; by Mer. Matthews, of Leek, 
builder, except the plumbing, glazing, and painting, 
whieh bave: been dene by Messrs. Johuson and Son. 
Warwick—An. effort. is being made to earry out 
certain. much-needed repairs aud alterations in St.. 
Mury’s: Church, Warwick. The estimated cost of the 
undertaking does not exceed 500/. and more than half 
the required amount has: been already promised. 

_ Haslingdan.—~The waw chapel for Wesleyans, in 
Manchester-road, has been The chapel is 
‘95 feet long by 50 faut wide, including vestries and 
apse Tt covers am avea of 4,800 square feet. The 
style: ig Gothic, ef the Perpendiculur period. The: 
chapel is estimated to seat 1,100 persons. The roofs, 
internally, are ceiled to the cross-pieces. The 


plastering between. the: panels is coloured blue, and 


the coved ceiling of the apse is, in addition, illumi- 
nated with gold stars The chapel has been erected 
by Mr. William Waddington, of Padiham, at a cost 
of 3,000/. exclusive of extras, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. James Wilson, of 
Bath. 


Doncaster.—The last stone, under the first contract 
at the parish church, taken by Messrs. Ireson and 





| 100 or 15@ cwt. imparted to the falling chisel 
| vibrating motions which nearly annihilated its action, 
| The woedem rod, on: the contrary, swims: in. the water 
‘ef the borehole, and! rods of from 1,000:to 2,000 
|fect length do not considerably angment the 
_weight of the apparatus, ‘The progress ef the work 
| varies, according tothe quality of the rock, from 1 
to 10 feet daily; but hard rocks: do-nob present the 
like difficulty as soft and lovse ones, whieh must be 
| protected by tubes, of strong sheet iron. The very 
| weight of the tubes, which is: from 15, to 30 lbs. to 
| the running foot, causes their descent, if loose rocks 
| of sand, clay, or grit are-to be perforated. The work 
| thus proceeds downwards, as the iron tubes obtain 
/room to descend by the removal of the detritus 
| from. the depths of the borehole, and do not re- 
|quire the fastening or ramming down of wooden 
‘tubes. Greater difficulties arise when banks or blocks 
of hard rocks are placed between the main loose gealo- 
logical formations. In this case, a dilating instrument 
is used for passing the tubes, which are 10 or 12 inches 
wide, through such an impediment. E 
Munich.— Archeological Discoveries.—Even this 
art-loving capital of Bavaria. has. been surprised by 
| the appearance of an archeological work, contaimmg 


tion ot two buttresses; and in the north side a three- 500, has been laid; and when the iuterior of the description of the Roman villa excavated neat 


light Perpendicular, and also a low side, window have: 
een opened. The brick floor bas been replaced with 
red, and black tiles, aud the low flat. ceiling with an | 
high-pitched roof. On February 19th, the par- 
tition between the chancel and the tower (which is 


church is cleaned out, says the Gazette, their engage- 
ment will have been completed. Consequently, a 
number of workmen will be discharged, as the con- 
tractors have received no instructions to proceed with 
the tower. This pause in the work, however bene- 


Ivgolstadt, and which has been issued. by the firm of 
Curtis, in German and Latin ;, with much typograp 
elegance. It contains, a very fine map of Mesut 
rounding country; in which the Roman road and the 
| Vallum Romanum are laid down, and a very de 


eentral) having been taken away, the re-opening was) ficial it may prove to the building itself, will, to many plan of the important buildiog, which represents & 


celebrated with divine service. 


| persons, be a matter-of deep regret; and it has been villa of a very élaborate and well-arranged desiga, 


Faringdon.—It has been resolved that active and urged on the building committee that there is no’ with the indication of its various rooms, &. 4 


immediate steps shall be taken to restore the Pro- 
teatant chapel in the village of Watchfield, which was: 
pulled down in 1788. A subscription has been set 
on foot, and Viscount Barrington and the Rev. 
Biward Berens have given donations of 100/. each. 


necessity for farther delay in giving their order to 
Messrs. Ireson for the seeond contract, viz. the erec- 
tion of the tower. 


North Shields.—A new Wesleyan Reform Chapel 
| was opened on the 19th ult. in Howard-street, North 


coloured drawing of delicate design shows the mos 
"pavement, which occupies the middle of the pe | 
| Hitherto, the knowledge of the Roman antiquities ¢ 
“Prausdanubia, which stretches along to Vindelicia 
and Rhiitia, consisted only of some scanty records, a 


Punbridge Weils.——The proposed new church for Shields. The chapel is built in the mixed style, upon roads and their ditches lined with piles. ‘The dis- 


the Calverly district, Mr. B. Ferry, anchitect, is to an Italian base. It will seat.650 persons, and, with coveries near Winterhoven: prove now, that Rawan 
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So s i pis i : issn i ett poe 
tention andatt had also reached to this remote|council,.and the medallion was accordingly awarded |:younger brethren in'the:profession to ‘let them know, 


of the great empire of old. to Mr. W. J. Green, ‘Associate. 

Pie Panama Railway.— A ‘Swiss engineer.employed| There was a third set of drawings marked “ Pro;|: 

op this line writes 4s follows :—‘ This.railway is the'| Bono Publico.” th 
adventurous "work ‘ever ‘undertaken. We-pro-| The recommendations of the council .respeeting the 
with the compass ‘sfraight from one ocean to | Royal.and other medals for the current year, 1857, 

iho other: swamps like ‘the Poxtine ‘were dried up, | were-read and agreed to; the:council being requested 

jorrents cut off, rivers passed, "mountains got round— | to take into special:consideration the merits of oreign;). 

jp aad down with the windings of .a serpent, but | distinguished architects and men of science, in prq@pos- 


a-head ; until on.adine morning the locomotive | ing the award of the Royal medal. 


ns Whistling where ‘before but ‘the howling of the 
“nar and baboon lad been heard. Now, ina few 
‘ort hours a journey is accomplished which hitherto 
wild only be performed with much expense and 
r. But whatarailway! I wonder how stokers 
yi fremen can be found to expose their existence to 
wich constant venture. I feel frightened in con- 
tenplating these bridges, spun, like. cobwebs, from one | 
precipice to another, and resting on moving, rickety 
. It is true the trains go-very:slowly at times, | 
it fhevate of hardly 12 miles. On the other hand, 
nothing can surpass the beauty of this scenery, the 
bold volcanic rocks decked with the most gorgeous | 
andwatied vegetation,” &c. 
. | 


ROYAL TINSMTUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- | 
TECTS: AWARD OF MEDALS. | 


ASPECIAL general meeting of the Institute was | 
pddon Monday, March 2nd, Mr. Bunning, V-P. in| 
thechair, when it was resolved unanimously, ‘ That , 
it be humbly submitted for her Majesty’s gracious 
cusideration, that the Royal gold medal, for the year 
1856, be awarded to Owen Jones, Fellow, author of | 
the ‘Alhambra,’ ‘The Grammar of Ornament,’ | 
and other works.” The recommendation was ‘sup- | 

by Professor Donaldson, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, | 
Mr. Sooles, Mr. Dighy Wyatt, Mr. Papworth, Mr. 
Jennings, the Chairman,.and others. | 

The reports of the council, on essays and drawings | 

reeived in competition for the Institute medals, and | 


the Soane medallion, were read ; and, in conformity | 
with the recommendations ‘therein contained, the | 
Institute medal was -awarded to Mr. E. W. Tarn, | 
M.A. for his essay on the Mathematical Sciences, in | 
their xelations to architecture; and ‘a medal-of merit | 


was conferred on Mr. Augustus.Heory Parken (“Con | 


Amore”), for his design for a large metropolitan | 
hotel. 

The report ‘on the essays said,— | 
| 

“Your council thave the ‘honour ‘to report that they | 
have vead ‘with ‘considerable ‘care two essays ‘sent in ‘to | 
tham, one marked ‘Gaudemus.gaudentibus, dolemus dolen- 
tibus,’ on ‘ Bells and bell-fixing,’ and the other, ‘Chacun 
ason‘gout.’ The'latter is ‘a long ‘and very carefully pre- 
pared essay on ‘the “Mathematical Sciences in ‘their 
téation to Architecture.’ 

It commences with some of the simplest geometrical | 
roblems, and proceeds ‘through a selection of ‘the most | 
tefl theorems in conic sections, ‘mechanics, and hydro. 
statics, Among them will be found cases in geometry, | 
trigonometry, conic sections, rules for finding the entasis of | 

umns, composition and resolution of forces, thrusts of | 

reo, strength ‘of ‘timber ‘and other materials, the | 

es of the lever, wedge, arch, and dome, and the pres- | 
sure of fluids on the sides and bottoms of vessels. 

As the author very properly observes, to write a 
treatise on all these points, would fill many volumes. We | 

know that entirely new discoveries in mathematics 
are of rare occurrence, and all treatises on the science must 
be ‘more or less compilations or adaptations from the 
works of others ; but the subject takes an enormous range, 
aad ‘the author has attempted, and we think with success, 
toselect‘such cases as commend themselves to the archi- 
teet,and which bear most directly on his practice, 

Although ‘your council caunot endorse all the opinions 

d—for instance, they believe the rule given for the 

carve for the entasis of a column will not suit all orders,— 

still have great pleasure in giving their high commen- 

on to the paper, and recommend that the offered 
medal'be awarded to the author of it.” 








Tn the report on the designs, the council said,— 


“* The Drawings with the motto, ‘ Persevera, Per severa, 


Per se vera,’ exhibit a range of buildings, enclosing one 
g° quadrangnlar court, with successful arrangements 
supervision and administration. The plan has decided 

( ity in several respects, such, for instance, as the 

itroduction of a ladies’ eoffee-room, and combats fairly 

ulty of placing .a corridor of communication be- 
n'two ranges of rooms. This is sufficiently lighted, 

Wide, and handsome; and, by the contrivances at the meet- 

ing angles, is made.to harmonise with the external-design. 

@ same time the arrangements generally, would 
of some improvements in construction. Throughout 
plan symmetry %#s well maintained. The elevations, 

Considered as drawings, would admit of more careful exe- 

= but there is merit in the general effect of the 


Viewed as:a whole, the design is fai i 
4 ‘sign is fairly harmonious, and 
Senerally well proportioned. The management of five 
of windows in the ‘height, without producing same- 
ness in effect, deserves commendation. 
nsidering these merits, the committee suggest that 
Soane medallion should be awarded to the author.” 
Some discussion arose as to confirming the recom- 
iendation of the-council respecting the Soane medal- 
» the author of the design chosen having, it was 
ut, transgressed in some degree the precise in- 
with ~d given to competitors as to tinting only 
4 indian ink or sepia ; but the superiority of the 
over those of the other competitors, induced 


of the best essay “‘Onthe appilication of wroughit- 
iron ‘to structural purposes ;’—“‘On the «influence of 
local material on English architecture ;-—or “ On. the 


| named in the report and estimate accompanying the 





meeting to acquiese in the recommendation of the 


The Institute medal ‘will be awariled to.the ‘author! 


principal harbours of the Roman empire, and the 
monuments by which they were adorned.” 

The medals of the Institute, with the ‘addition 
of five guineas, will be also awarded for the best 
illustrations, geometrically drawn, from actual mea- 
surement, with descriptive particulars, of a Medisovel 
building, hitherto unpublished in ‘that amanner, in 
Ireland, and for the ‘like subject in Sevfland. 

The Soane medallion will -be awarded for the best 
“Design in not less than five drawings for a marine 
sanitarium, or building, for the temporary residence 
of a limited number of the middle and upper classes.” 

The successful competitor, if ‘he go abroad within 
three years after receiving the medallion, will be 
entitled to the sum of 507. at the end ofione year’s 
absence, on sending ‘satisfactory evidence of his pro- 
gress and his studies.* 








COMPETITIONS. 

North Shields Mechanics’ Institution —Tn your 
number of the 21st ult. is an advertisement to which 
I think the attention of the profession should be par-' 
ticularly drawn, because, among all the gross cases of, 
attempts to get the benefit of other people’s time ‘and 
talent, this is the worst I have seen. JI allude, sir, 
to the advertisement for designs for a new building 
fur'the North Shields Mechanics’ Tustitution, which, 
after stating the accommodation required, says that 
the cost is to be limited to 15007. A premium of 
807. is offered for such design as the ‘committeeshall 
select for construction; but the ‘person receiving 
the premium will be required to prepare all sufficient, 
working drawings and specificatious, aud to finda 
contractor willing to perform the work for the sum’ 


design ; and incase the ‘best design, sent in, shall not’ 
be adopted for the construction of the ‘building, then 
15/. only will be paid as the premium. 

The*plan ofthe ground ‘is ‘to ‘be ‘had on payment 
of 1s. 6d. 

Now, sir, I presume that the committee of the 
North Shields Mechanics’ Institution are aware that 
the regular commission for what they wish to bind 
an architect to do, is 5 per cent. on the amount ‘ex-; 
pended (including the superintendence), ‘and, there-) 
tore, that they are seeking to get somebody todo ‘the 
business at very much less than the fair and usual 
charge,—a charge which everybody knows, for a 
building to cost 1;500/. is quite little enough for ‘the’ 
time expended and expense incurred. 

[Moreover, architects are to make drawings for 
nothing, for the chance of gettmg this reduced pay-) 
ment. Ep.| 

I presume, too, that some of the committee are 
professional men, or tradesmen, ‘and I would ‘ask’ 
them ‘to apply the same rule to themselves, or to any, 
solicitor or medical man, or to any shopkeeper, with: 
whom ‘they may dedl im the town, and in that way! 
test the honesty of the proposition. 

But unfortunately this is not an uncommon case, 
and in all such eases there are some members of the 
profession who, from necessity, or a wish 'to obtain 
practice, are induced to send in designs iu reply even 
to such advertisements asthe one in question; and, 
therefore, perhaps, I should not have taken the trouble 
to write to you, or have sought to occupy any space 
in your valuable paper, but for another fact in the 
case, which is, that in your number for the 28th 
April, 1855, an advertisement appeared for the same 
purpose, and from the same parties, of which the 
present is almost a verbatim copy, the principal— 
indeed, almost the only—differences being that the 
amount for the building was then limited to 1,200Z. ; 
that there was a second premium of 5/. and ‘the 
charge for the plan of the grouud was 2s. 6d. I 
suppose they are now getting rid of ‘the old stock at 
a reduced price. 

I ‘happen to know two young men, one being a 
pupil of mine, and the other a friend, who sent in 
designs on ‘the former occasion, and who had ‘them 
sent back some time afterwards without any sort of 
acknowledgment, and had the carriage to pay into the 
bargain. I think, therefore, it is ovkya duty 'to my 





* At the next meeting of ube Institute, to be held March 9th, 
@ paper will be read, ** On the different ‘theories respecting the 


if they send in designs, what sort of treatment, jadging 
from the former proceeilings, they may ‘expect in this 
instmee. * W. R. Garrven. 
Lichfield:—We are informed ‘by the committee 
that “the delay in’selecting the design is owing'to'the 
general disapproval of the site ‘by the architects,— 
another not ‘having been obtained.” 


Sunderland Cemetery. — The Sunderland Daily 
News expresses surprise that the offer of the Burial 
Board was responded to by so many architects. 

‘The well-merited philip ic,” says the editoz, “to 
which a correspondent of the treated this magnifi- 
cent prapoes, ‘and ‘which ‘we transferred ‘to our columns, 
will not be forgotten, But what arethe poor architecte- 
to do? They are atthe mercy of all the ignorantiand 
illiberal public bodies whose united craniums, cneuch sub- 
jetts ‘(to use @ ‘common but incorrect siniile), contain nd- 
more than the little ‘finger of uny of ‘the least competent 
of the men on whose productions oe Beet: 
Without making special reference tothe Sunderland Board, 
the subject ‘takes a wider and more general significance 
than applies ‘to it lovally. ‘Of late a ‘the methoi #e- 
generally adopted by spablic bodies.o a ot ap en 
sional men to devote their talents'and time to the produo- 
tion of plans, specifications, and estimates in competition. 
with each other, has'been greatly con@emned, ani, ‘we are- 
bound ‘to say, by none'more energetically anil more ‘ably 
than the Builder. Such a proceeding is « gross injustice 
upon professional ‘men, who have to be at great expense 
and labour in preparing designs, out of which only ‘onecan. 
possibly receive any;payment. But in'the:case where ‘the 
premium is a mere pittance, emmy: sufficient .to.cover: 
the actual ouflay ‘for the mechanical labour of copying ‘the 
—— after they are‘designed, the injustice is zreater- 
still.” 


| We shall ‘be glad ‘to find the general press awakening ‘ 


to the errors ‘of the course pursued by public bodies in 
this respect, and writing ‘upon ’the ‘subject so clearly 
aud sensibly as the editor of the Swaderland Duily 
News. 

Tamworth Union Competition Competitors .are- 
asking ‘for information as to progress. 








ILLUMINATED CLOCKS. 


OBSERVING & paragraph in your paper of the 21st ult. 
which states that the dials of the great clock, at thenew 
Palace of Westminster, are to be done in imitation of the- 
clock at the lodge at Hyde-park-corner,* we beg to state- 
for the information of your readers, and the public at 
large, that we ‘have not supplied any of this new patent 
material for the lodge at Hyde-park-corner, or any other- 
building, neither do we intend to do so until the dials at 
the new palace are completed. We received our instruc- 
tions-from Sir Chatles Barry, to supply him with a 
amount of this material, as far back as November, 1865, 
and which was fixed in the temporary experimental dial, 
at the south ‘front of the Tower. After various exper. 


‘ments, Sir C. Barry, finding it to succeed, determined 


‘upon having the whole of the four great dials glazed 
‘it, and ‘we ‘were, therefore, honoured with the order 
Aepril, 1856, last, to manufacture sufficient to complete the- 
same, which we-have now been engaged upon ever since, 
and we have so far accomplished the object, that a great 
portion ‘of two of the dials is already glazed: the other 
two-dials are in a forward-state, and we ‘trust will'soon be- 
completed, and give universal satisfaction. 

Henry aND JouHN GARDNER, 











GAS. 


A prospectus has been issued of a County and 
(General Gas Consumers’ Company, with a capital of 
50,0007. in 5/.‘shares,to supply gas to villages and 
‘towns with populations varying from 2,000 to 5,000 
‘and upwards.——The Norwich Gas Company have 
just ‘declared a dividend equal to six per cent. excla- 
sive of an addition to the amount of the shares, by 
‘which the 287. shares were advanced to 25/——At 
ithe general half-yearly meeting of the West-Ham 
‘(Gas Company, after a sum had been appropriated to 
ithe reserved fund of the company, a dividend of 3} 
\per cent. clear of income tax (being at the rate of 7 
‘per cenit. per annum) was declared, and the Chairman 
‘congratulated the shareholders on the future prospects. 
of the company, holding out a probability that while 
the price of gas would be less, or at a minimum rate,. 
the future dividends would no doubt be remunerative 
to shareholders. The supply of gas for the last com- 
pared with the ‘previous six months showed an in- 
crease of 34 millions of cubic feet. ‘The ceremony 
of lighting up the village of Weedon with gas took 
place on Tuesday in last week. On Wednesday a sup 
was given to the men employed in erecting the works, 
when upwards of 90 assembled. ‘The quality of the 
gas was considered ‘to be satisfactory ——At the ‘usual 
meeting of the Wolverhampton Gas Company, the 
report stated that the progressive increase in the busi-- 
ness and improved condition of the company enabled 
the directors to advise the:declaration of the maximum. 
dividend (10 ‘per cent.) authorised by the company’s. 
Act, and they at the same time felt pleasure in stating 
their ability to accomplish a reduction in the price of 
gas. The reduction took’place on the lst of January 
last. The dividend having now reached the parlia- 
mentary maximum, any increase in the company’s 
profits from this time forward would be princi 











* The paragraph simply states, that it is understood the dial of’ 
the Westininster clock “is to be made of similar description of 





Forum of Rome,”—p=rticularly those of the Commendatore 
\Canina,—by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel. 


glass, so as to be quiteclear, both by day and night.” ~Ep. 
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lied towards further reductions in the price of gas, 

e chairman said that the Board saw no reason to 
anticipate that they should not be able to maintain the 
rate of dividend. This result was consequent upon the 
increased consumption of gas, which fact would nodoubt 
enablethe Board to effect further reductions in the price, 
and to make additions to the guarantee fund. The 
report was adopted——-The Burslem and Tunstall 
Gas Light Company have just announced their inten- 
tien to reduce the price of gas to 4s. 6d. per thousand 
feet. This company it is said has also made great 
reductions in the charges for meters and fittings, in 
order to give every facility for the use of gas.——-At 
the meeting of the York Gas Company, a dividend of 
six per cent. was declared.——About three months 
ago, a company was formed for the erection of gas 
works at Easingwold, and a contract was entered into 
with Mr. Wilson, of Castleford, near Leeds, who has 
since completed the works. On the 18th ult., the 
town was illuminated with gas for the first time. 
The works consist of a wet gasometer, 30 feet in diame- 
ter and 10 feet high, supplied from five retorts. The 
whole of the works have been completed for 1,000/. 
The company is formed under the recent Limited 
Liability Act.——Opposition is to be made to bills in 
progress for the Glasgow Gas Light Company, and 
the Glasgow City and Suburban Gas Company, on the 
ground that they do not provide that after payment 
of 10 per cent. dividend, the surplus profits shall be 
applied in reducing the price of their gas, and that they 
do not stipulate that the gas shall be of a certain quality 
and periodically tested——The rapid increase in the 
consumption of gas in Dundee is such that, in order 
to ensure an ample and regular supply, the Old Gas 
Works’ Company have resolved on erecting a new 
gasometer capable of containing nearly half-a-million 
cubic feet of gas. This reservoir of gas will be 100 
feet in diameter, and will be of telescope construction, 
in whole 50 feet in height. The excavations have 
commenced, and the estimated expense is 6,000/.—— 
Messrs. Little, of the Newcastle Gas Apparatus 
Works, says the Gateshead Observer, have entered 
into a contract with the Danish Government for the 
~ ap of the town of Sonderburgh with coal-gas. 
The works are to be of the most approved construc- 
~~ from plans prepared by Messrs. John H. Little, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


THE position of the new theatre is now settled. 
The Duke of Bedford has leased to Mr. Gye for 
ninety years, not only the ground upon which Covent- 

rden Theatre stood, but also that which is covered 

y the Piazza Hotel, together with other tenements 
in the rear, extending into Hart-street—the whole 
being equivalent to upwards of an acre of land. The 
lease becomes the more advantageous to the holder 
from the fact that it is unfettered by any of those 
drawbacks, such as renters’ privileges and property 
boxes, which weighed so heavily on former adminis- 
trations. 

According to the present plans, prepared by Mr. 
Edward Barry, the area of the theatre will be con- 
siderably larger than previously, comprising an en- 
closure of 240 feet by 100. The roof is to constitute 
a span of 100 feet, without any intermediate supports, 
so that the scenery and stage appurtenances may be 
removed at the shortest notice, and the whole in- 
terior converted into a vast concert-room, an idea of 
Mr. Gye’s. 

Nearly half the site will be appropriated as a 
flower-market, in the shape of a glass bazaar, 80 
feet in diameter, and 250 feet in length, for the exhi- 
bition and sale of flowers, plants, and all the objects 
and conveniences that incidentally relate to them. 
This idea, suggested by the well-known Marché aux 
Fleurs, in Paris, formed part of Mr. Gye’s scheme 
for a glass-covered street through London, set forth in 
@ previous volume of the Builder. The flower- 
market would show in Bow-street, south of the theatre. 








BUILDERS’ BILLS. 


Gwitt v. Fircu.—At the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Guildhall, on February 28, Mr. C. G. Addison ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C. 
and Mr. T, Chitty, for the defendant. This was an 
action in which the plaintiff, Alfred Gwilt, a builder 
in the Borough, sued the defendant, Miss Fitch, to 
recover the sum of 33/. 11s. 8d. being the amount 
of the plaintiff's bill for making a watercloset and 
doing other repairs, at a house belonging to the 
defendant, next door to the plaintiff’s own premises. 

The plaintiff’s case was, that he was emplvyed to 
repair a drain, and so to prevent a nuisance at the 
house in question, and which also affected the plain- 
tiff'sown premises; but as he proceeded with the 
work, he said he found the place in such a rotten 
state, that it became necessary entirely to rebuild it, 


though his principal witness, the tenant of the house, | that the custom which it was state 





said this was unnecessary, so far as his comfort was , , : 
| on the importance of merchants maintaining in their trag. 
| sactions a character for that uberrima fides f i 


concerned. According to the plaintiff’s own state- 
ment, the defendant’s brother, an attorney in Union- 


street, had told him to do what was necessary, and to ' 


make a good job of it. He denied that he had ever | 
undertaken to do the job for 5/. and he said that when 
he had sent in his bill Mr. Fitch said he was | 
astonished at it, and that he would not pay more | 
than 5/. 

Mr. Fitch was called for the defendant, and stated 
that he had entered into a special contract with the 
plaintiff to do the job for 5/. and that he had entered | 
a@ memorandum in his diary to that effect. The | 
memorandum was read, and he positively denied that | 
he had given the general authority alleged by the | 
plaintiff. 

Lord Campbell left it to the jury to say whether 
they believed the evidence given by the plaintiff, or 
that given by the defendant’s brother, Mr. Fitch. If 
the entry made by the latter was a false one, certainly 
the fraud attempted was a most scandalous one, and 
one for which he ought to be struck off the rolls. But 
the jury must decide which side they would believe. 

The jury retired and finally found for the defendant. 








FALSE MEASUREMENT IN DEALS, &c. 


A PROFESSIONAL correspondent, under the signa- 
ture, “ Architectus,” writes us as follows :— 


“The trial mentioned in the Zimes of Saturday, 
21st ult. in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Shepherd v. 
Engstrom and Co. is so important, and the observa- 
tions of Sir F. Thesiger and Lord Campbell so just 
aud worthy of attention, that I trust you will, for the 
benefit of the profession and the trade, give it a place 
in your journal, for I am sorry to say the very im- 
proper practices there referred to are not confined to 
deals. Two instances of late introduction (and which 
ought to be put a stop to by architects, as in my 
practice I invariably do), at present occur to me, 
viz. calling slates of intermediate sizes, not by dis- 
tinguishing names, but by the name of the larger 
size, and to which name they have no right. Thus 
calling slates 9 by 18, countess instead of ladies, or 
large ladies ; slates 11 by 22, duchess instead of large 
countess. For myself I never allow a higher charge 
for these intermediates than for the inferior sizes to 
which they properly belong; and in contracts I 
always reject them, even to the taking them off again 
if substituted for the larger description. Again, 
secondly, calling cast-iron rainwater pipes by the 
diameter, outside measure, instead of the clear bore, 
as in all other pipes, and drains, &c. thus 4-inch 
rainwater pipes are only about three and five-eighths.” 

The ease referred to we condense from the Times 
columns :— 


The plaintiff, Edward Shepherd, was a timber merchant : 
the defendants, Messrs. Engstrom and Neame, were 
Baltic merchants; and the other defendants, Messrs. 
Churchill and Sim, were timber brokers in the City. The 
action was brought to recover Somegee for a false repre- 
sentation alleged to have been made by the defendants to 
the plaintiff as to the dimensions and quality of a quantity 
of timber sold by the defendants to the plaintiff at a pub- 
lic auction at Garraway’s. When the goods (about 2,000 
Baltic deals), were delivered to the plaintiff he was much 
dissatisfied, for he found that instead of being of the 
“‘ first quality,” as he expected, they were of a very infe- 
rior description, and, instead of beng 9 inches wide, a 
large number of them (846), could only be classed as 8-inch 
deals, as not exceeding 8} inches in width. The deals 
were described in the catalogue, in various lots, thus :— 
**600 14 feet, 3inches by 9 inches, as shipped, first 
quality.” It was contended that the order given by the 
brokers to mix and repile the timber, when they knew 
that a large portion of it did not come up to the descrip- 
tion in which it was shipped, clearly showed a fraudulent 
intention. 

The defence was that there had been no misrepresenta- 
tion made either as to the dimensions or quality of the 
timber ; that, in ordering the deals to be mixed and 
repiled, they had done no more than restore them to the 
condition in which they were when shipped and first 
landed. As to the description in the catalogue, it was 
shown that where dock measurement was intended, the 
dimensions (3 by 9) were given without any addition, and 
this was commonly understood in the trade to mean “ dock 
measurement ;” but where the description was ‘3 by 9 
as shipped,” as in the present instance, that was only 
understood as a representation that such was the descrip- 
tion under which the deals were shipped, and it was to be 
expected, in such case, that many of the deals would be 
deficient in size. The same argument was used as to the 
meaning of the words “‘ first quality,” which it was con- 
te ded meant no more than that the goods were shipped 
a: of the best quality. 

After the examination of witnesses and other procedure, 
Sir F. Thesiger, for the plaintiffs, said he acquitted the 
defendants, who were | yey of great respectability, 
of any intentional fraud. They had acted according to a 
custom in the trade, which was most irregular and im- 

roper, and the sooner it was got rid of the better. But 
38 (Sir F. Thesiger) acquitted them of doing more than 
acting according to a vicious custom, and was ready to 
withdraw on the understanding 4 e to by the 
defendants) that the plaintiff should be indemnified for 
the consequences and the costs. ” 

Lord Campbell said he eo this arrangement did 
great credit to both parties. The plaintiff, as areasonatle 
man, might have expected a different result from his pur- 
chase ; but as the action rested on a charge of personal 
fraud, there would be great difficulty in ergcagoe d it. 
He (Lord Campbell) expressed his belief that the defend 
ants did not mean to do anythin wrong but thought 
prevailed in the trade 





—=—=—_!= 
was very much to be reprobated. His Lordship enlarged 


or 
lish merchants had been hitherto celebrated. "He weak 
that such practices would be abstained from in future, > 
only by the defendants, but by all traders. sat 
A juror was then withdrawn on the terms above stated, 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On the 24th ult. Mr. G, P. Bidder, Vice-president 
in the chair, the paper read was “On Chain-cabje 
and Timber-testing Machines,” by Mr. T. Dunn, 

The hydraulic press machines, for testing chain. 
cables, had been generally so costly in construction, 
and required such expensive foundations, that few of 
the chain manufacturers had on their premises any 
means of testing their chains, Messrs. Dunn, Hat. 
tersley, and Co. of the Windsor Bridge Iron Works, 
Manchester, having had their attention directed to 
this want, designed the simplified testing-machine 
the description of which formed the subject of the 
paper, and which could be produced for 200/, ty 
300/. instead of 1,1007. to 1,6007. the cost of the 
Government and corporation testing machines, ]j 
was illustrated in our pages some time ago. The 
arrangements for the main hydraulic cylinder, the 
valves, and the levers, are very simple and effective, 
and the results of very numerous series of experi. 
ments, which were given, demonstrated the power 
and uniform action of these machines—one of which 
was used at the Paris Universal Exhibition in 1855, 
for making a long series of experiments on the 
strengths of colonial and other timber, under the 
direction of Captain Fowke, R.E. part of whose report 
was quoted. 

In the course of the discussion it was remarked, 
that the broken links showed, in almost every in. 
stance, that the fractures had arisen from an imperfect 
union of the iron of the links in welding. It was 
considered that sufficient force and rapidity of blows 
could not be obtained by hand-labour, and that tilt 
hammers with the requisite speed had not yet bem 
employed ; neither had steam-hammers, which wer 
merely lifted by steam and fell by their own gravity, 
sufficient speed for heavy chain making. A descrip. 
tion was given of Naylor’s single or double-acting 
steam-hammer, which could be changed at pleasure, 
by merely moving a lever, and by which any amount 
of steam, from a mere breathing upon the piston to 
that of the full pressure of the boiler, could be applied, 
and be varied whilst the hammer was in full work, 
Two of these hammers were employed in the work. 
shops of the Eastern Counties Railway at Stratford, 
and one at Norwich. They were somewhat like the 
“ Nasmyth” hammer, but comprised several modif- 
cations, having reference particularly to the valves 
and valve gearing. The hammers weighed 10 cvt. 
each, and when worked with a length of stroke of 
12 inches, and double-acting, 250 blows per minute 
could be obtained, or more than twice the number 
that could be given by an ordinary hammer lifted by 
steam, and falling by its own unaided gravity. The 
same principle was said to be applicable for rivetting 
iron plates for ship-building—also for boilers, tanks, 
wrought-iron bridges, rivet-making, &c. 








RECENT AMERICAN BUILDING PATENTS‘ 


For an Improvement in Mixing Wheat Flour with 
Paints. Issac Gatrman, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Claim.—The manufacture of paints by grind- 
ing crude colours in a composition of water, flour, of 
its equivalent, rosin, or its equivalent, fish oil, or aly 
drying or undrying oil, in order that the paint thus 
manufactured may be produced at a cheap rate, 
afterwards thinned with water to the required con 
sistency.” 

For an Improved Method of Bending Wood. 
Epwin Kitsurn, ARTEMAS KILBURN, and CHENEY 
KizsurN, Burlington, Vermont. Claim.—The bend- 
ing of wood by forcing it endwise of its fibres intos 
mould, which is closed on all sides, but has an open 
end, is curved longitudinally in the required form, 
and has the dimensions of its internal transverse s¢- 
tion of the piece of wood, thus causing the wood to 
be confined in a lateral direction during the bending 
process, for the purpose of preventing the separation 
of the fibres. 

For an Improved Method of Bending Wood. 
THomMas BLANCHARD, Boston, Mass. Claim.—1. 
Subjecting the timber to pressure upon all sides, 
continuing the same while it is being transferred 
the straight trough to the curved mould. 2. The 
machine for bending timber, consisting essentially 
the following elements, or their equivalents, in com 
bination :—1. The bending lever. 2. The device for 
compressing the timber while it is being bent. 

Uhe-curved mould in which the pressnre is continue 
and in which the timber is removed from the machine 
after the bending operation is completed. 


* Selected from the list of patents published in the Journal ot 
the Franklin Inst tute of Pennsylvania. 
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For an Improved Mode of Securing Sheet Metal 

coverings for Roofs. Ws. H. Trisster and JoHn 

ant, Fairview, Pennsylvania. Claim. — The 
jouble lapping joint for uniting the sheets of metal 
without solder. Also, the combination of the scroll 
nd wing edges, for uniting the strips of covering. 

For a Self-Regulating Draft for Chimney Tops. 

A. Boyce, Lee, Mass. Claim. — The appli- 
gation to the top of a chimney or a draft flue of a 
frame, having one or more turning slats or dampers 
hung in it, said frame being provided with a rudder, 
go as to be always turned to a proper position by the 
action of the wind, and the dampers being combined 
with a spring mast with sail on top, so as to be 
dosed more or less by the action of the wind, and 
gutomatically opened during a calm.” 

For an Improvement in Cast-iron Pavements. 
Gzorce M. Ramsay, City of New York. Claim.— 
The iron hexagonal paving blocks with legs or lugs 
below, when united and secured by the iron clips or 
pands, so as to form the flexible pavement. 

For an Improvement in Bridges, IsataH ROGERS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Claim.—1. The formation of an 
arch whose voussoirs consist of one or more ranges of 
tubes in vertical planes, held in position by the de- 
scribed radial plates with confining flanches, the tubes 
of each component arc being gradually displayed and 
ealarged from the crown of the arch each way, the 

ment in one direction and the contraction in 
the other direction, being such as to preserve a cir- 
ealar section throughout, or gradually ovalling from 
the haunches by a vertical enlargement towards the 
ends, and a corresponding contraction towards the 
centre of the arch, according to circumstances. 2. 
In combination therewith, the described mode of 
saying and bracing together the several ranges of 
such tubular voussoirs. 

For an Improvement in Machines for Mixing 
Mortar, BeEnsamin F. Friern, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Claim. —The use of a revolving box of a cylindrical 
or other form, made to roll upon the ground for the 
purposes of mixing the mortar by the action of the 
cross-rods, whilst at the same time it serves to carry 
the material from place to place, in combination with 
the method for discharging the mortar from the 
revolving box. 

For an Improvement in Artificial Stone. St. 
JuuEN RAVENEL, Charleston, South Carolina ; 
patented August 12th, 1856; re-issued October 14th, 
1856. Clatm.—The composition of marl and slacked 
lime, substantially in the proportions for producing 
an artificial stone, or a substitute for stone and bricks. 





Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


“What is to be done with our Criminals” is an 
importaut and anxious question, not only asked, but 
ably responded to, by Mr. Charles Pearson, the City 
solicitor and late M.P. for Lambeth, in a shilling 
pamphlet under this title, published by Hall and 
Virtue, of Paternoster-row. It is in the form of a 
letter to the Lord Mayor, and also contains the report 
of a speech by the author in the House of Commons 
on the same qnestion. Classing the subject under 
three heads, Mr. Pearson graphieally describes — 
1, The system of past days, or the cheap and cruel 
system. 2. The present, or the expensive and effemi- 
mate system. 38. The future, self-supporting, or 
“labour and appetite system.” He urges—and in 

we need not tell the readers of the Buzlder, that 

We perfectly agree with him—that criminals ought to 
work for their own provision, that prisons ought to be 
self-supporting, and not an eternal and intolerable 
utrden on the ratepayer. This ought to be so even 
With the honest but unfortunate poor in the work- 
houses,—much more with the dregs of the population 
m the prisons. The amiable and excellent Howard 
Would seem to have not only at last done all the good 
to criminals that he intended, but much more (and 
not all good even to them) than he ever even 

t of. Such is the power of a single determined 

over successive generations: the amelioration of 
“cheap and cruel” system has resolved itself, 
under the well-meant exertions of Howard, into “ the 
€ipensive and effeminate system,” and now prison life 
6 4 state of luxury and idleness, when contrasted, not 
ouly with the miserable provision and accommodation 
for the honest pauper in the workhouse, but even with 
those of the employed labourer and artizan. Witness 
© Progress of the Lord Mayor and the City archi- 

» and other City authorities, the other day, first to 

€ workhouse and its “casual ward,” and then to the 
: here was in itself a virtual protest against 

% absurd a state of things. “Look here,” as the 
ankees say :—At “Reading prison palace,” as Mr. 
‘arson caustically styles it, a prisoner is “not com- 
» Ror even persuaded, but only permitted” to 


lived by the light-fingering trade of pocket-picking : 

he was afraid that, by handling the pump, it would 

spoil his hand for his trade.” So says Mr. Field. Of 

course, this light-fingered gentleman, “not being 

compelled, nor even persuaded,” to work, declined 

the pump (at which, by the way, ¢en scamps occasion- 

ally recreated themselves at the wholesome labour of 
two). Under Government regulations, therefore, a 

London thief is kindly aided in his laudable desire to 

avoid spoiling Ais “ skilled hand ” for his ¢rade, while 

at the same time luxuriously fed and attended, so as 

to sustain his physical stamina to the same worthy 

end. While this state of things prevails in the 

criminal prison, what have we going on at the work- 

house? The honest and able artizan must either 
blister, harden, and destroy Azs skilled hand, and 
blind his watchful and educated eye, by breaking 

stones for a mere pittance, or must starve and die— 

he and his wife and family! Can the public “ look 

on this picture and on that ” without the excitement 

of strong indignation and disgust ? So ridiculous and 

absurd a subversion of all right principle can no 
longer continue: something must be done; and Mr. 

Pearson, or any one who will help towards that end, 
well deserves the national thanks for his exertions. 

Iu the very next publication which happens to 
come before us, we have various interesting details of 
prison life abroad,—that is, when those princes in 
crime who luxuriate in the “prison palaces” of 
England go abroad at the public expense to recruit 
their health and dispel their ennui: we allude 
to a field officer’s very readable volume on “ Ber- 
muda” as “a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison,” 

just published by Messrs. Longman and Co. In 
describing the life of the felon at Bermuda, the author 
involuntarily exclaims,—“ How many thousands are 
there of good character in London, whose hours of 
labour exceed those of these condemned felons! The 
printers’ devils, for instance, who work from eight in 
the morning till eight at night, with only one hour’s 
relaxation for dinner, undergo more severe and un- 
healthy toil than any out-of-door convict labour prac- 
tised at the present day.” And again, when the con- 
trast forces itself upon his professional notice, be- 
tween the duties of the gallant defender of his country 
and those of its vile plunderer, or even murderer, the 
“ field officer” says,—“ If we compare the food and 
work of the convicts with those of the soldiers on 
guard and on sentry in the same island, the position 
of the former will excite no compassion in the ten- 
derest. breast. The convict is allowed, daily, one 
pound and eleven ounces of bread (!), one pound and 
a quarter of meat (!), and halfa gill of rum (!!). He 
has cocoa sweetened (poor fellow) for breakfast, and 
a supper equally good. The soldier is limited to one 
pound of bread and one pound of meat (!), and buys 
his own groceries and liquor. The writer was assured 
by an eye-witness, that on the first serving out of the 
increased allowance of bread—for it used to be only 
one pound—the convicts, in contempt, threw the 
surplus overboard.” Can it be wondered at that 
under such a system, “ these facts have long been so 
well appreciated by soldiers that crimes were for- 
merly not unfrequently committed by them with the 
express desire of being transported,’—a contingency 
which it required the lash to put an end to,—the lash 
which never falls, of course, upon the sacred shoulders 
of the true “ devils” of society. One does not need 
to go to Bermuda bowever, nor even amongst the 
military for such instances, and such Government 
enticements to crime: they are but too plentiful at 
home and in civil life. Amongst Educational 
books received, we note one, titled “ Every Child’s 
Scriptere History,” adapted for junior classes, from 
Dr. Kitto and Miss Corner’s Scripture History, sim- 
plified, by Edward Farr (Dean and Son, of Ludgate- 
hill, publishers) ; and “‘ The Stepping-Stone to French 
History,” by ‘‘ A Teacher” (Longman and Co. pub- 
lishers). Both of these seem to be good of their 
kind; but why does “A Teacher” exclude the 
Bonapartean as a reigning dynasty from those 
enumerated as the French dynasties : is it because the 
Bonapartes are rulers rather than mere reigners ? 
A second edition of Mr. Peter Burke’s “ Com- 
pendiam of the Patent Law as now amended” 
(Benning and Co. 43, Fleet-street, publishers), has 
been called for, and has now appeared. The an- 
nouncement of the issue is all we need say of such a 
work by an author like Mr. Burke. A Tract, 
giving wholesale warning as to “ The risks to life 
and property attending the practice of racing on the 
ocean,” has been published by Nissen and Parker, of 
Mark-lane. In these fast times such a warning is 
certainly needed. ‘We must place amongst the 
books received a very complete and beautiful edition 
of the “ Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” im one 
volume of 685 pages, just published by Murray. 
Byron is the architectural traveller’s poet, and this 
is exactly the version for the bag or the knapsack. 




















= “There are only two cases of refusal to work : 
© was a London thief, who came from Ascott, and | 


It has the advantage of a very full index; and for 
frontispiece, a sketch of Thorwaldsen’s statue of the 


poet, now in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket-Book, for 
1857 (published by Simpkin and Marshall), contains 
many valuable tables, formule, and other knowledge, 
including a very useful chapter on the strain and 
stress of materials. 











Miscellanea. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH VIA THE RED SEa.— 
There is a project, said to be supported by influential 
names, for establishing a telegraph to India in con- 
tinuation of the system of telegraphs decided upon 
by the English Government for the Mediterranean, 
and which is to terminate at Alexandria. The pro- 
posal is to lay a number of wires across Egypt and 
down the Red Sea to Aden, whence they will run 
parallel to the south coast of Arabia, and terminate at 
Kurrachee, to which the Indian telegraphs extend. 
Complete powers are said to have been very lately 
obtained from the Ottoman and Egyptian Govern- 
ments for the purpose. 

SALE OF A Quarry By AvucTION. — Messrs. 
Winstanley submitted for sale by auction, at the 
Mart, on Tuesday in last week, a freehold estate, con- 
sisting of about seventeen acres of land, bounded by 
the river Derwent, on the road from Cromford to 
Bakewell, about two miles from Matlock, Derby. The 
auctioneer described the land as possessing an abund- 
ance of limestone of a very superior quality, contain- 
ing properties peculiarly desirable in the process of 
smelting iron. Two quarries, he added, have been 
worked, and there exists a great demand for the stone. 
Fine marble of various kinds has been discovered, and, 
no doubt, could be worked to great advantage. Con- 
veyance is facilitated by “proximity to the Matlock 
and Bath railway station and the Cromford Canal. 
There was a good attendance of capitalists, and a 
spirited competition. The biddings commenced at 
2,0007. and the lot was eventually sold for 4,6907, or 
upwards of 275/. per acre. 

STRIKE OF MANCHESTER OPERATIVE CARPEN- 
TERS.—A meeting of master builders was held at 
Manchester on Monday week, to receive a deputation 
of workmen respecting the strike in the shop of Mr. 
Robert Neill. Five of the workmen attended as a 
deputation, and requested the suspension of the new 
rules. The masters, after a lengthened discussion, 
“ Resolved, as this meeting utterly disclaims any 
intention of taking the slightest advantage, and be- 
lieves the new rules have been drawn out ina spirit of 
fairness to the men, and certainly contain nothing 
which can justify the extreme step taken by the 
workmen, the masters decline to withdraw the rules, 
At the same time, if the men on strike resume work, 
they have no objection to listen to any proposals 
which may emanate from the men; and, if it can be 
shown that any infringement has been made on the 
rules of 1846, the masters are ready to listen to the 
representations of the men, and, if necessary, to make 
an alteration.” 

Repavine High HoLBorn.—This great thorough- 
| fare will be closed to carriage traffic for several weeks, 
in order that the wood pavement may be taken up, 
and the carriage-way laid with Aberdeen granite cubes 
on a bed of concrete filled up with grouting, and new 
footways laid down from the city boundary to Brown- 
low-street. A resting-place is to be made in the 
carriage-way opposite Chancery-lane for passengers 
crossing. The works are to be executed within 
fifty-six days, under a penalty of 50/7. a-day. 

Lecture on Art.—On Wednesday evening Mr, 
Henry Ottley gave, at the Marylebone Institution, a 
very interesting lecture, entitled “An Hour with the 
Old Masters.” It was a history of painting, in which 
he traced the growth or development of the art from 
the earlier ages to the time of its greatest glory in 
the days of Correggio, touching in each instance on 
the distinctive merits of the respective schools, and on 
the works they have left behind them. P. R. B.-ism 
came in for a fair share of his comments amongst 
other art topics of the present day. 

Moutpep Bricxs.—It is surprising that so little 
use appears to be made of moulded brick for ornament 
in architecture in the metropolis, although it is a sin- 
gularly beautiful material, having a rich colour, and 
taking a very sharp edge. It is also extremely darable. 
I have used moulded bricks very extensively in build- 
ing myself a house in Surrey, and should be most 
happy to show specimens of them to any architect or 
builder who would take the trouble to call at my 
house in town between five and six o’clock on any day 
in the week. They are not simply common-sized 
bricks, cut in various shapes, but are in large masses 
as heavy as a man can lift. This adds greatly to the 
value of their appearance. My hope is to see them 
used in place of stucco,—one of the vilest materials 
that has ever disgraced architecture. 

CHaRLEs Buxton. 





7, Grosvenor-crescent, Belgrave-square. 
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Exeter Haw1i.—The-annual meeting of members 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society was Leld at Exeter 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, February 24th. In the 
course of the evening an appeal 
Exeter Hall was unanimously agreed to, calling on 
them to give attention to the representations so fre- 
quently made by the public press and by the various 
societies meeting in the hall, to provide additional 
means of ingress and egress, and expressing a strong 
opinion as to the duty of the directors of Exeter Hall 
te yield to representations so frequently submitted on 
the subject. 

Tue Sovtaces'CoLiecTion.— Messrs. P. Graham, 
J.G. ‘Crave, John Jackson, ‘and E. Bond (of Gillow’s), 
have addressed ‘a letter to Sir Benjamin Hall, calling 
his attention to the Soulages Collection, urging 
strongly the great importance of the formation of a 
museum or collection of such objects and examples of 
industrial art, and the immense advanteges that would 
necessarily result therefrom in ‘the progress of many 
branches of ourmanofactures. They urge justly that 
“the study of objects such as ‘are comprised ‘in this 
collection is as necessary to the education of the art- 
workman as the study of ancient monuments and 
edifices is to the architect, the remains of Greek art 
to the sculptor, or the works of the old masters to 
the painter,” and call upon Sir Benjamin to lend the 
influence of his judgmest and taste, and bis voice as 
the ‘represevttative of a nomerous and important con- 
stitwency, to induce the Government to become the 
purchasers of the Soulages Collevtion, and ‘thus to 
assist in rendering an important service to ‘the ;public. 

THe Free Seats in St. Jawes’s, PrccaDiL1y. 
—Seeing the article in your publication about the 


alterations ‘in this church, wherein no small parade is | 


made of the ‘additional free sittings gained for the 


peor by such alterations, I am induced to inquire of | 
you whereabouts and of what sort are these free | 


sittings ? No-one would suppose, from the article in 
your paper, and from previous articles m other publi- 


cations on the same subject, which I have seen, that | 


these much-vaunted free sittings are, after all, nothing 
more than “a joke,”—fit'receptacles only for the cob- 
webs, dust, brushes, and old matting of the sexton, 


they ‘beimg in odd, ont-of-the-way corners, at the ex- | 


treme western ‘ends of ‘the aisles, ‘and of very different 
coustruvtion to the high, pert pews in their front. It 
is ‘the old story over and ‘over again—a great cry ‘and 
little wool. There'will be no free accommodation for 
the ‘poor in the parish church of St. James, in the 
proper and ‘trae sense of thit much-abused term, | 
utiless ‘and ‘antil that church is thrown open to all 
alike, free of charge,—as also-of the frowns or smiles 
of sour-looking, ‘fusty pew-openers,—until, indeed, it , 
may be traly written over the doors, — “Here the 
poor and rich meet together: the Lord is maker of 
them all.” All besides ‘is ‘a mere make-shilt, invi- 
dious, trumpery, half-end-half, ‘and waste of money 
affair. Let me add, that I know of no church less 
aAapted for a svlemn rite of the church,—such, for in- 
stance, as a confirmation,—aes this so-called chef 
@euvre of Sir C. Wren, who certainly would have 
been unable to see from ‘his gallery the occupants of 
these newly-gained sittings, as they, poor souls, are 
as little able to “see or hear the preacher,” which is 
said ‘to have been a sine gud non with him in the 
arrangement of his churches. I attach, however, 
mere importance to the doing ‘awey with all invidious 
and indecent distinction in the House of God, than to 
the mere seeing or hearing the preacher.—G. H. 

Tue Som 1m Sr. James’s-sQuare.—A corre- 
spondent, “ Geologicus,” says, “ Some three years ago 
a Bewer was formed im the southern portion of St. 
James’s-squere. Can you ‘tell me to what depth | 
the excavations were made, and what was the thick- 
ness of the bed of sand through which they worked ?” 
Mr. Lovick obligingly informs us, in reply, that from | 
inquiries of the parties who superintended the works, 

‘xamination of the contract sections, the depth of | 
excavation for the sewer appears to have been from | 
21 to 22 feet; that 5 feet of metalling and made 
ground were first met with; and then sand, which | 
continued uuinterrupted}y ‘to the bottom of the sewer. | 
The ‘thickness of the sand-bed cut through was from | 
¥6 to 17 feet ; but tits limit was not reached. 

Tue Peorie’s Monpay Evenine Concerts, at 
St. Martin's Hall, are still proceeding, and afford 
innocent pleasure to many at a low cost. The Lord 
Mayor has forwarded a donation of 5/. after attending 
one of the concerts, and has promised to pay another 
visit with the Lady Mayoress. 

CAMBRIDGE AROHITECTURAL SociETY.—The first 
meeting of the above ‘society for the Lent Term was 
held on Thursday, February 19th, when Mr. H. T. 
Kingdon, Trivity College, read a paper “On Erith 
Church, Kent,” the purport of which was to discuss 
the question whether a recess in the east wall above 
the altar was a credence or not. The Rev. G. 
Williems exhibited a design for a stained glass window, 
Wy a A. Bell, to be placed in St. Columba’s College, 

ablin. 





to the directors of 


| support of the fund for defraying the cost of the new 
building had reached nearly 7,000/..and would pro- 


Inon, HarpwaRk, AND Metat TrapeEs PENsioN; 
Socrety.—This society, established in 1848, for the, 
purpose of affording permanent relief te deserving and. 
necessitous members of the several trades and their | 
widows, and which now numbers twenty-five men and _ 
forty women pensioners, at an average annual cost of, 
1,2752. 15s. held its first ball on Monday evening, at, 
Willis’s-rooms, under the patronage of his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, &. The zeal and energy of the 
members of the trades in forwarding the interests of 
this society may be inferred from the fact that nearly 
400 were present. 


ing on the 18th ult. in consequence of the indisposi- 
tion of the reader of & paper announced, Mr. James 
Parker read one on the “Study of Architecture 
Historically,” in which he proposed that the society 
should turn its attention more than it had done to 
this branch of the subject. He reviewed the exertions 
of the society during the last seventeen years, and, 
according tothe Ozford Herald, gave it credit for 
having gradually instilled into builders and architects 
a love for, and an appreciation of, the forms of Gothic, 
architecture. It seemed to him, however, that the 
society had another work to ‘enter upon, it had to 
teach the proper application of these forms, which he 
contended were still often misunderstood. He con- 
sidered that, by studying the history of architecture 
more closely, we should comprehend the origin and 
meaning of these forms, and .so apply them more 
trnthfully. And “truthfulness” he considered to be 
_the great thing still wanting in many of our finest 
modern Gothic edifices. He went on to show the 
“many points in which history was, as itwere, the key: 
to architecture, and how by its study much light 
would be thrown upon the plans and designs which 
we find remaining, and from which we copy. In 
conclusion, he proposed that in the course of the 
ensuing term they should make Oxford their especial 
study, and in the history of its halls, colleges, 
churches, &c. discern the history of the times which 
gave rise to them, or in which they were built. If 
some member in each college would come forward 
jand give them the history of his own college, and, 
| connect its architecture, as far as possible, with the, 
history of the times, or with some of their great 
leading men, such as Merton, Wykeham, or Wayne- 
flete, they would produce such a history of the 
university and city as in no other way could be 
produced; they would aid those historical studies 
which are now so eminently reviving in Oxford ; and 
finally, while assisting the study of architecture, make 
their society once more to be felt as an earnest, work- 
ing body of men. 

Tue RoyaL Acapemy.—The subject selected for 
the gold medal competition of this year, both in 
sculpture and painting, is “The Good Samaritan.” 
The number of competitors will be large, and we hope: 
that the modification of treatment necessary and 
peculiar to each branch of art will be well studied by 
the students, for if such be the case the similarity of 
subject in both brauches may afford a valuable 
lesson. 

Tue Mancnester Mercuanics’ Institution 
Exuisition.—At the 33rd annual meeting of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, and the last to 
be held in the old buildings in Cooper-street, a report, 
read by Mr. Hutchings, the secretary, mentioned that, 
the receipts from the Exhibition of Industrial Art in 





bably leave, after defraying all expenses, the sum of: 
4;0007. towards the reduction of the debt. 

Notice 10 WoRKMEN on DiscHarce.—At the 
last County Court at Walsall, an action was tried in 
which Charles Bott, a carpenter, sued Messrs. Lloyd, 
Foster, and Co. in whose employ he had been, for 
5/, 1s. wages. Judgment had, in a prior action, been 
given for the defendants. The point on which the; 
question turned was, whether masters could discharge 
workmen when from any cause they had no work for 
them, without giving them a fortnight’s notice. It 
was proved to be the practice of the defendants to 
require that notice from their workmen before they 
left. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
whole amount claimed,—5/. 1s. 

PHoToGRAPRY AND EmpLovers.—A correspondent 
suggests that photography might be usefully resorted 
to in ‘the case of applications for situations of trust, 
seeing that the character of an imdividual can so 
readily, in the majority of instances, be ‘determined 
by his outward appearance. 

Liverpoon RecreEaTIVE Company (LimiTep).— 
The objects of this society are to establish a house of: 
entertainment for the worsing man, similar'to that in 
Birmingham, ‘and where, at a trifling cost, the artisan 
may enjoy physical and mental exercise (chess, gym- 
tiwstics, &c.), hear a popular lecture, read a light 
periodical, drink a cup of coffee, and indeed be 
enabled to indulge im every sober and rational enjoy- 


Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Society. — At a meet-. 


a 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Soctery.—4j 
‘a meeting of this Society on the 23rd ult, the 
Rev. Mr. Gresley read a description of what was sail 
‘to be probably the most ancient mansion in Leicestys 
shire, accompanied ‘by two views of it, with 4 
plan and details. This is Donington-on-the-Heath 
in the parish of Ibstock. In the time of King 
Henry in. the heiress of William de Sees, of Don, 
ington, married Alexander Villiers, of Brooksby, 
the earlier part of that king’s reign the mansion wy 
ascribed. It consists of a square building, yj 
| smaller projecting buildings from it at the back, p 
the ground-floor was the kitchen and store-room, anj 
above this the hall or apartment ordinarily Occupied 
by the owner and his family. The entrance to the 
mansion led into this upper room, and was accessible 
by means of an external staircase, probably of wood 
all traces of which are gone. The original windoy, 
‘are narrow lancets, with plain ‘and trefoiled 
while others are square headed. This mansion has 
not been noticed by recent writers upon domestic 
architecture. The views of it mentioned will appex 
~ the volume of the Anastatic Drawing Society, fy 
1856. 

STRIKE aT THE BrRKENHEAD Dock Wonrks,~ 
From some cause ‘of disagreement the navvies em. 
ployed by Messrs. George Thompson and Co. the 
contractors, in carrying out the works for the deepen. 
ing of the Great Float, at Birkenhead, recently struck 
work. It seems that last week until eight o’clock op 
Monday morning these men, the tippers and dri 
were at work, but that after the breakfast half-hour 
they refused to turn to unless their wages were raised 
from 2s. 8d. and 2s. 9d. a day, of winter working 
hours, to 3s. for the longer day’s work, from six to 
six, with half an hour for breakfast, and an hour for 
dinner. They urged that their work is more arduey 
than that of the platelayers and mechanics, who 
receive 3s. 4d. a day. e police were first of all 
called into requisition, for on Monday the turnouts 
compelled by threats all the men who remained ¢ 
work to desist. On Wednesday morning 600 of the 
turnouts came down to the works in a body, ani, 
finding a few men at work, ran after them, but no 
violence was used. ‘Riotous proceedings, however, 
having afterwards taken place, a detachment of the 
military was called in to check the disposition to 
violence which was manifesting itself. Messrs, 
Thompson had made arrangements for bringing men 
from their various contracts in different parts of the 
country to replace those out on strike. ‘The men 
complain that it was falsely represented that they 
resisted the introduction of English labourers, the 
fact, as they say, being that both English and Irish 
were on strike for a rise in wages. The magistrates 
and police repeatedly pointed out to them that what- 
ever was the cause of the strike, they had no right to 
intimidate any one or to force themselves upon their 
former employers. ‘They have since returned to work. 


Worxinc Men’s Free Emieration Arp So- 
‘cleTy.—A meeting has been held at the Temperance- 
hall, Broadway, Westminster, to explain the objects 
of this society to such of the working classes as chose 
to attend. The society has been started by some few 
working men who have taken part in the recent pro- 
ceedings of the unemployed, and who have obtained 
the patronage of several influential gentlemen in sup- 
port of the object in view. The hall was crowded by 
a very orderly and attentive audience, almost exclu- 
sively of the labouring class. On the platform were 
several gentlemen, who take a warm interest in their 
welfare, including Mr. H. Drummond, M.P. the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, princizal of the Working Men's 
College, and others. The chair was filled by Captain 
Neale Porter, and several resolutions, promotive of 
the objects of the association, were passed, and ‘a list 
of subscriptions was read. One gentleman, it appears, 
has offered 500/. if the society will raise 2,000/. 
Wintn or SrreEts 1N THE Merroporis.—The 
Metropolitan Board of Works proceeded on the 27th 
ult. to discuss the proposed bye-law as to the forma 
tion of new streets, and got through three out of the 
ten clauses. 

Tue GENERAL Features or PortsmouTH Hal 
BouR.—On the 20th ult. Mr. H. Wood, Director of 


{ Works in H.M.’s Dockyard at Portsmouth, delivered 


a lecture to the members of the Philosophical Society 
thereon the General Features of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Mr. B. W. Carter, president of the society, took the 
chair. In the conclusion of bis lecture, Mr. W 
pointed attention to the fact that Portsmouth 18 # 
tidal harbour, and that for its proper preservation it 
is absolutely necessary to admit as great a tidal volume 
into it as possible; for it is by the back scour of the 
water that its various channels are kept open 
free ; and he added that a great benefit could be rel 
dered to the harbour by introducing more 
water” by the Portsbridge channel from Langstone, 
and that the narrow tongue of land at Haslar-beach, 
insignificant as it might appear, was the salvation 





ment ata small cost. 


Portsmouth harbour. 
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_ fax Buitish Portrarr Gatesry.—A trust has 
appointed for the formation of a gallery of por- 
traits of the most eminent persons in British history. 
The Government has assigned apartments at 29, 
Great George-street, Westminster, for the present 
aecommodation of the board, and the reception of the 
frst portraits which they may obtain either by dona- 
tion or purchase. Mr. W. H. Carpenter has under- 
tgken the duties of secretary pro tem., the permanent 
intment not having yet been made. 

‘gg SHEFFIELD CRIMEAN Monument. — The 
movement set on foot. by a body of working men in 
Sheffield was fairly ar before; the public by a 

ing at the Town-hall on Monday in last week, 
eonvened by the mayor. ‘he requisition was signed 
by 400 to 500 working men, and the attendance was 
numerous. 

fae Micirary Hospirat, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON.— 
The Portsmouth Times says,—“ The military hospital 
which is being erected at Netley was to have cost 
150,000/. but the requirements of the medical officers 
for the comfort of the patients have so much exceeded 
what it has hitherto been the practice to provide in 
military hospitals, that the expense of the buildings 
will now amount to 260,0007.” We shall be glad to 
find that our suggestions with reference to this hos- 
pital, although scarcely received at. the time in the 

it in which they were offered, have been 
aitended to. 

Oxp ScuLpruRE FounD at Warwick.—The 
sewerage operations at. Warwick have, it appears, 
brought to light many matters of interest to the 
archeologist; and among these is a figure found in 
Mil-street, a specimen of the sculpture of the earlier 

of the fifteenth century.. The drapery is arranged 
m broad folds, slightly broken, but it has unfor- 
twately suffered from wilful mutilation: it is draped 
in a rochet and alb, and has a wallet suspended under 
the left arm by a strap crossing the right shoulder, 
and buckled on the: breast. . It is believed to be a 
statue of St. James the Apostle, in his pilgrim’s 
habit. Being uncarved at the back, it most probably 
occupied a niche either in the reredos. of some of the 
churches (or perhaps the chapel in the castle), and 
formed one of the twelve apostles there placed, or 
ocqupied a, prominent position in the church of St. 
James, over the West Gate. Traces of polychromatic 
decoration yet remain visible. The place where it 
was found was once a quarry, which was gradually 
filled up by rubbish from the town. 

AgcuiTEecTs’ BENEVOLENT Socrety.—The annual 
general meeting of this society will be held in the 
tooms.of the Royal Tustitute of British Architects, 
on Wednesday, the 11th inst., to receive the report 
from the council, and to: elect; officers, and council. 


Cuimney Construction.—In reference to a state- 
ment. in Mr. Rawlinson’s paper, printed in our Jast 
number, to the effect that “ tall chimneys have ele- 
ments of destruction to contend with which are 
absent in Italian tower and Eastern minaret, namely, 
great heat and gases which may affect, and destroy 
both bricks and mortar,” a correspondent, under the 
signature of “James Lark,” states that he has 
tecently secured a patent. which includes the remedy 

edin Mr. Rawlinson’s paper. 

.—The trade is getting on steadily, with a fair: 
share of orders, The general hardware trades of the 
South Staffordshire district are soffering, however, 
from a degree of slackness. ascribed to advance. in 
phices of copper, zine, brass, &e.——The plan of Mr. 
M.S. Salter, of New Jersey, for making wrought-iron 


LzcrurE on Roaps anp Rarewa¥s.—At the 
Coalbrookdale Literary and Scientific Institution last 
week, a lecture “On Roads and Railways” was deli- 
vered by the Rev. John Hayes, In describing the 
different modes of construction, or, rather, the differ- 
ent rules. observed in the construction, of roads at 
different periods, the lecturer axiomatically remarked 
that the ancient British, for example, avoided the 
hills, the Romans passed over them, and the modern 
British went through them. The modes of conveyance 
were deseribed, as well as the roads, from, the armed 
chariot of the ancient, Briton to the first-class railway 
and saloon carriages of the modern Briton. 

Toronto.—We, confess to some little surprise on 
having received.a:pictorial supplement to the Zoronto 
Globe, dated January, 1857, with an “ Account of the 
Rise, Progress, and present Position of Toronto.” 
Although quite aware that those who went to Canada 
under the idea that they had little else than log huts to 
see, even in its cities and towns, were destined to find 
themselves rather pleasantly surprised when made con- 
scious of their mistake, we really were not prepared 
to find Toronto so well worthy to be regarded as a city, 
and a capital, as it appears to be, if this pictorial 
illustration of its more important edifices be correct. 
Some of these are really handsome structures, and 
the dimensions of others are quite extraordinary for 
such a city. Amongst the illustrations are the City 
Hall, erected in 1845; Osgoode Hall, erected in 
1829.32 ; the new General Hospital, erected ia 1856 ; 
St. James’s Chureh, erected in 1849 ; the Provincial 
Lunatic Asylum, erected in 1845; Knox’s Church, 
erected in 1847-48; the Normal. and Model schools, 
erected in 1852; John-street School, built in 1853-4, ; 
Trinity College, erected in 1852; the Mechanics’ 
Institute, erected in 1854-5 ; the Post-office, built ia 
1852; the Exchange, built in 1855; and Rossin 
House, built in 1856. Many of the principal build- 
ings of Toronto, it will thus be seen, are of rather 
recent date. 

Lower THaMES-sTREET.—Dr. Letheby presented 
to the City Sewers Commissioners ou the 24th ult. 
a report on the state of the locality known as the 
Barracks, or Wilson’s-buildings, Lower Thames-street. 
The premises are situated behind the houses No. 68, 
69, and 70, ia the main road. They consist of a suc- 
cession of wood balconies, and small rooms placed one 
over the other against a dead, wall, so as to exclude 
the light, and air except in ope direction. In all there 
are 34 rooms, occupied by 20 families, consisting of 
16 men, 25 women, and 30 children. Almost all the 
sleeping-rooms are without windows, and have no 
proper means of effecting ventilation. Many of the 
occupants obtain their livelihood by clothes-washing, 
and are compelled to dry the things in the close dark 
rooms. in which they live. Sickness is generally pre- 
valent in the place, and the ivhabitants complain of 
its elose and confined condition. The closets also 
are’ out of repair, aud in one instance there is a 
soakage of the soil into the room in which a widow 
and six children are residing. Orders were issued for 
3 destuuction of the partitions that shut out the light 
and air from the dark bedrooms, and for a thorough 
cleansing and repairing of the closets and drains. 

THE Road From KNIGHTSBRIDGE TO Brompron. 
—It has often struek me, since Cromwell-road has 
been opeued to the public, how very desirable it 
would be to improve the present approaches thereto, 
if not even to increase them. It seems to me that 
too much attention cannot be devoted to that part 
which will eventually form the main road of commu- 





direct from the ore, is said to have been reduced to | 
suecessful and profitable practice in New York. For | 
some months past, saysthe American Miners’ Journal, 
the process of making wrought-iron directly from the 
ore has been in operation at Mott Haven (eight miles 
from the City Hall), where is exhibited wrought-iron 
s) made at a ton a turn, costing 24 dollars the 
ton, and selling at 52 dollars. The patent right 
‘eeures to Mr. Salter “the process of manufacturing 
tron directly from the ore, ima furnace of three com- 
bined chambers, cne above another, all actuated by 
he same fire, whereof the upper eharaber is used for 
ing and deoxidising, the middle chamber for 
ng and working, and the lower chamber for 
reducing and finishing the iron.” 

Fine Arts at THE ANTIPODES.—Art begins to 
bloom in Australia. At Melbourne, an exhibition of 
painting, sculpture, and photography, was lately open, 
ofthe prosperity of which the local papers speak 
warmly. Premiums, were to be awarded for: the best 
specimens of paintings in oil, water colours, and on 
Wory; for the best figure in marble, Caen stone, or 

; for the best design for a six-roomed cottage, 
adapted for the colony; for the best specimen of 
Ormamental modelling ; and for the best specimens of 
Photography. The exhibition was under the patronage 
of the acting governor, the judges, the bishops, the 

of departments, university professors, and 
ers. The architects.of Victoria have established 
40 institute in that city. 





nication to this; property. You are doubtless aware 
that one-half of the very wide space in the Brompton- 
road is now only used for traffic, the other half being 
cut, up into unsightly patches of grass, railed off 
separately ia front of each house, and studded here 
and there with trees, &e. By throwing the whole of 
the open space into the road, a great public improve- 
ment would be effected at a very trifling expense; 
and I think that, if the matter was urged upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, together with the 
Roads Commissioners, this, great desideratum would 
soon be carried out. I cannot but think that the 
landowners would readily assent to. the proposition, 
as it would so much improve the house property, 
especially on the north side of the Brompton-road. 
As a question of expense, the suggested improvement 
might stop short at Lancelot-place; but if it was 
eontinued up to the junction of the Kaightsbridge- 
road, and the obtruding houses set back a few feet, in 
order to make the road of one uniform width, this 
road would become one of the finest in the metro- 
polis. b 

*.* Without going so far as our correspondent 
in his suggested improvement, the proprietors of the 
ground in question, as we have before now remarked, 
might greatly benefit, themselves as well as the 
public, were they to make the most of the open spaces 
referred to, short of giving them up entirely to the 
public for the widening of the road, which it would 
be difficult to induce them to do. 





TENDERS 
Received by Mr. William Wright, for finishing ten 
houses at Brompton. The builders took out: their own 








Seven Shops. Three Houses. 
£2,800 0 0 ...... 757 0 @ 
2,600 0 0 wn... 700 0 @ 
2,492 0 OD  rrsece 695.10 ® 
2,234 0 O ...... 486 0 @ 
2,168 '@ 0 ..... 520 O 0 
Longmire and Burge 2,197 0 0 .. 58 0 O 
2,1 a 531 0 @ 
2H @ @ .q..w. 530 8 @ 
2, OQ cue 470 0 @ 








TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


“H. W."—* W. 8,” 8. M.” (we have already inserted several 
replies, and cannot find space for more).—‘*J. A. @.” (various 
requirements must be attended to,, to ensure success, Put the 
whole case before your lawyer). J. L.”—“ Chinese White” (we 
have no reason to doubt the good intention of the committeshe 
“H. L.”’ (if you can prove the agreement. you will prebably 
recover).—“ E, H. T."—“*H, A, H.”—“ Rev. T. N. H."—* F. 82°— 
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“J. W. B”—"E. @. P.”—*Mr. 0."—" HB. and W.”—*A, Q™ 
“°57."—"“'T. 8."—" An Architect,”—“ T. 8. W."—“ J. C.” 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and net 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
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PRE NEW PALACES of ADMINISTRA 


TION. 
By A CAMBRIDGE. MAN. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Cv. London: BELL and 
DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
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PRAWIN @ CLASSES. — The Architects’, 

Builders’, Civil Engineers’, and Machinists’ Dvawing 
Classes, conducted by Mr. T. J. HILL, Architect, 15. Md-street, 
City-road, E.0.—Subjects taught :—Architectural, cme 
Civil Engineering, rua and Perspective Drawing of a 
kinds, taking out quantities, abstracting, &c. Nors.—'Phe classes 
being used chiefly by Architects, Builders, and Engineers”song, 
Assis’avts, &c. the Drawings are alt practical, the subjec's 
of the most recent constructi n. Morning classes, TN cit POW 
Even ng classes, SEX till NINB, or SEVEN thl PEN. 1. La 
quarter, or 8s. per month, — The classes are open every ok 
Evening, except Saturday. 


RCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
and SURVEYORS can be IMMEDIATELY SUR- 
PILED with COMPETENT ASSISTANTS (temporary or othter- 
i Those only recommended whose efficiency and quall- 
The registry is open to employers, 
ed. therefrom: (free), on application to Mesays. 
rafalgar-square, London 








or. lists, furnish 
RICHARDs and Cv. 4, T 


OMPETITION DRAW INGS. = Mesera. 
ICHABDS and CO. having a e and efficient 
c ego re red to EXEUUTS ANOHITECTUR Land 
ENGIN BERING DRAWINGS, in perspective, either c 
or in pencil, with. lnndomees, &e. ke." ~ a see art. 
‘al drawi cifications, 
cnet aketehes and notes. 4, ‘Teafalcar-squate. London, 


SUR VEYING, LEVELLING, and CI VIL 
ENGINSERING.—PRACTICAL FIELD Ly sTRUCTION 
is given in Survey ng, Levelling, Civil Enginee &:. by Messrs. 
HYDE, cure. -_ =< - i aa age aes of 
tensi r°ctice, who give Instruction in eve ny 

Prodmelon Terms for the Course of Three Mo: the. Two. Gni 

No extras.— For Prospectuses, &. apply at the Otioes, 34, Guildione- 
street. 


NI 

ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 

DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, 
Fe eee SMITH. and LEWIS, Arevtects, Ciel 
Messrs. dE, an . Are! cts 
neers, &¢. for giving DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION 
Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing ; Colouring, 
Shading, and Tinting; Ornamental and Water-C,lour Drawing; 
Perspective, Fsometrical, and Geometrical Drawing ; M 
Finished and Working Drawings; Preparing Xpecifi ations, 
Taking out Quantitie-, mating. Builders’ Work, &o, Termss— 
Day Pupils, Phree Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, One 
Guinea Per Quarter. There are no extras. the terms includethe 
whole of the above. with the use of Drawing Boards, Tequanal, 
Plans, Drawing«, Models, &c —Prospectuses aud full partioulars 
may be had at the Offices. 24. Guildford-street, Kussell-square, 


ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS.—JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminuster- Bridge- 

road, Lambeth (S.), near Astley’s Theatre, begs to calh to 
his Stock of cocmemente, manufactured by rior workmen. 














ihe arene be = mas a nee lower than ever c 
‘or es ofsimilar q and workm ip. Kules, 
tapes, &c. at equa es. An illustrated price-list wild be 


FW By owe 

tely forwa) » free. on a 

mann B. ‘A few New and Second-hand Levels and Theodolites 
always for Sale. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


&. 
MESSRS. PANTAENIUS and OWEN, 


Artists and Interior Decorators, beg to call the attention 
of gentiemen, in. the. profession to the: great assisrance they 
meet with at their establishment, in carryiug out their decorative 
works, Designs submitted and estimates given without chargein 
any, part of the kingdom.—2i9, Oxford-street, near the Marble 
are 





OR HIRE, a SPACIOUS, TENT, ad: 
aut the Layiug of Foundation Stones for Public - 
ne hieo. for Sole, a Quantity of Cocoa Matting for Churches, a¢ 
greatly reduced prices. 
Apply to H PIGGOPT, 115, Pore-street,, City. 
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LERK of WORKS WANTED, for a large 
Suh Sesh eatin ye te 72 
Fare a Veg Cherry street, Birminsham. 


O ENGINEERS or MECHANICS.—The 


Committee of Visitors of the Littlemore Asylum, near 
‘e desirous of obpaining tke services (in a permanent 
situation) of a good practical ENGINEER. A person having 
some knowledge of plumber’s work would be preferred. He must 
bea man of good moral character, and capable of undertaking 
mansgement of steam-engines, force-pumps, &c. Salary, 
thirty shillings per week ; but without board or lodgiug, or any 
oioet piiywenoen 2 epllcsnde nae "etemiee tude the a of 
the unde |. on Oo) (i) 
5 by Doe SIN M. DAVENPORT. Clerk of the Visitors. 
ty Hall, Oxford, 26th February, 1857. 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


W ANTED, by a London Firm, an ex- 

rienced ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Office 
hours Fone 830am. to7 p.m —Add stating axe. particulars, 
and salary required, to Y. X. Office of “‘ The Builder. 


TO GRAINERS, WRITERS, AND DECORATIVE 
PAINTE ; fat 
ANTED, in one of the leading provincial 
towns, a clever Young Man, thoroughly acquainted with 


all the above branches, and well practised in the painting trade 
generally. at which he would occasionally have tc fill up his time. 
paid 

















is essential that he be of very temperate habits.—Apply, post- 
, to G, J. 138, High-street, Gosport. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, SIX experienced MEN (of 
steady habits) in the above trades. A reference required.— 
Apply, by letter only, givine name of referee,to JUHN DYNE, 
§, Usromont-place, andsworth-road, 8. W. 


W ANTED, a good PLUMBER and 
PAINTER.—Apply, by letter, stating wages required, 
&c. to E LEADER TLLTAMS, J un. OC. E. Weaver Naviga- 


Office, Northwick. 
ANTED, a practical FOREMAN of 
Lampe, foarte een ed rates 
machinery and burning in kilns preferred.—Address by 
leieer. stating experience, age, wages required. &. to BE. LEADER 
ILLIAMS, Jun. C.E. Weaver Navigation (ftice, Northwich. 


ANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 


TICE, to the GAS-FITTING and BRASS FINISHING 
poste Ese. — Apply at Mr. FREEMAN’S, 8, Vine-street, 
iy. 


ANTED, a good WOOD-CARVER.— 


ie Apply, Messrs. MAKGETT’S and EYLES, Carvers, 

















TO MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as WORKING FOREMAN, having had twenty- 
four years’ experience, and a practical knowledge of the business 
in all its branches, being in the habit of taking obpage of jobs for 
several years.—Address, OC, F. W. 77, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
Foundling. Nouse without constant employment. 





TO LAND SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
D, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITUATION as ASSISTANT toa LAND SURVEYOR 
or CIVIL ENGINEER. Understands land surveying, een 
&c. No objection to the country, or to go abroad.—Address, J. 
34, Bryanston-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


° 
—==== 
A GENTLEMAN, aged 23, who is compe 

tent to get out working and ornamental and 
drawings. and understands land a. is de-irous of a 
ENGAGEMENT at the conclusion of his present one on the 
for the Government Ve ad Competition—A. B. care of 
0: 


Wyman, jun. 75, Great Queen-street. 8 





TO HOUSE AGENTS AND JOBBING MASTERS 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN ; 
esirous 0 


obtaining a SITUATION as Working Foreman 
of Bricklayers to a House Agent'or a Jobbing Master ; is welj 

quainted with house repairing injtown ; can cut, gauge Work, dregg 
fronts down, and is well acquainted with fire-work of all descrip. 
tions. No objection toa —. situation. Good Sreference ang 





ANTED, by a Plumber, Painter, and 
Glazier, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, — Address to 
THOMAS CALLIS, Davis's Advertising Office, Maida-bill. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, CONSTANT 
EMPLOYMENT as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can do 

Gasfitting, and make himself useful. Good reference, if required. 
Adaress to A. B, No. 5, Hentietta-street, Manchester-square. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS. WHARFINGERS, AND 


cRS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION as BOOK- 
KEFPER, CLERK, CLERK of WORKS, &c. by a per- 
son of experience, and who does not desire a sinecure. A ten years’ 
employment just concluded.—Address W. Y. 20, Edward-street, 
Langham-place. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (temporary 


or otherwise), 5 | Aq tleman who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with practical buil | Can make fair and working 
drawings, write specifications, and is fully capable of conducting 
a business under the direction of the principal.—Address, A. B. 
Sparham’s Newspaper Office, Prospect-place, Vld Brompton, 8.W- 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 


age 15, as OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE to a C te: 
and Dandie, hidbvens, A. V.27, Rahere-street, Goswell-ro: iti 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, im. 
mediately, to Superintend the Erection of a Church in 

the Neighbourhood of London. Nene need apply who have not 
been frequently engiged in the Building of Churches, and who 
cannot be strongly recommended by their last employers, as 
testimonials will not be attended to.—Apply by letter to A. B. care 
o* Mr. Blockley, Stationer, 14, Great Maryleboue-street, Portland- 


place, 
WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
He is 


aged 30, by Trade a Carpenter and Joiner, a SITUATION . 























WANTED, by a BUILDER in the Country, 


a WORKING FOREMAN, capable of making plain 
and working Drawings, and take out quantivies—Apply between 
TEN and TWO o'clock, to Mr. BUSH, Architect, 15, Clifford- 
Street, Bond-s'reet. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 


recently completed his articles, and is folly qualified to 
undertake all the principal official duties, a SITUATION requir- 
ing zeal, confidence, and penser. Salary a secondary con- 
sideration. Ketferences unexceptionable—Acdress, A. Z. Office of 
* The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


WANIED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as CLERK and TIMEKEEPER. He has 

accustomed to taking men’s time and booking materials, & 

and understands the general routine of office duties. The most 

Enetactory references can be given.—Address, B. X. Office ot 
“The Builder.” 








ANTED, by an experienced Young Man, 

a SITUATION as SAW SHARPENER and MANAGER, 
in a Saw Mill.—Addregs, A. B. 2, Bute Cottage, Bridge-road, 
Hammersmith 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN. 

The Advertiser understands the making, glazing, and burn- 
ing roll, ornamental ridge patent pantiles, and has seme know- 
ledge of pottery work.—H. T. * Journai” Othce, Grantham. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a married Man, aged 31, a 


SITUATION as WORKING FOKEMAN. or to manage 
® Three-branch Business, the advertiser having had excellent 
experieuce, and can make himself useful in an office if required. 
Unexceptional reference.—Address by letter, prepaid, to A. Z. 
25, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, to 
ARTICLE himself tothe PLUMBING BUSINESS for 
years: has been four jyears in the above tine; no objections 
to fill up his time in the painting or glazing. A guod re ference 
= be given from his last employer. — Address to C. H. 9, 
vedere-road, Lambeth. 


ANTED, by a thorough practical CAR- 
PENTER ana JOINER, a SITUATION as WORKING 
REMAN, or to take charge of a job, having had great ex- 
perience in the whole of the building trade, stairs, hand-rail«, &c. 
of all ee. Respectable references given.— Address, pre- 
paid, A. B. 9, Devonshire-street, Barnsbury-park, Islington. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


ogee 38 years,a SITUATION. Good reference as to 
ability can be given if required.—Address to KR. 8. No. 18, Meeting- 
house-lane, Peckham, Surrey. 


TO GENTLEMEN AND OTHE 


RS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS ; to Superintend 

the Erection or Repairs of Buildings; has a thorough knowledse 
of measurivg up works, taking out quantities and estimating, can 
make plain and working drawings. rate references and 
net from last employer. — Address, pre-paid, A. H. 37, 

ingsgate-street, Holborn. 




















ARCHITECTS. 


TO 8 
WANTED, a SITUATION as ARCHI- 
Gresham 


TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. — Direct, J. M. C. 
Library, 139. Cheapside. 





TO BUILDERS AND \THERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 

to BRICK or TILE WORKS, by the Advertiser, who 

has a thorough + nowledge of the same in all its branches, with 

references for subriety and ability.—Address, A. M. 34, John- 
son-street, John-street, Commercial-road East, London. 


TO UPHOLDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, practically 
uainted with the trade, a SITUATION as SALED- 


MAN and DRAUGH'SMAN; can give first-rate references. 
Good businers habits and address—Apply to J. C. 27, Linton- 
0. 





to Jobbing Work ; can, if required, give satis- 
factory references to a Builder in town, with whoa e worked 
for some years, Wages not so much an object as constant work,— 
Address, A.B. 12, Elizabeth-terrace, Liverpool-road, Islington. 


a NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 

OSSESSING BUILDING or LANDED ESTATES.—A 

SE San Aen eae an ae SHUT 
rebitect, is now open an 10) NT as 

STEWARD, SURVEYOR, or AGE = 

A. B, Office of ** The Builder.” ee ae a 








TO MAHOGANY AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


HE Friends of a respectable Youth, aged 17, 
are desirous of ARTICLING him to the RETAIL = 

GANY and DEAL TRADE for two or three years. ae bans 

ees rg ae of the moyen A ag Lege 7 ae 3 given. None but 

eally business men wi!l be trea with.—A . 

Mr. Fi N- HAM, 7, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. ibrar 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 

HE Advertiser, whose present Engagement 
F ee Competes Plans Sor the new Gvemamens Uttices) will 
ortly ter te, is desi of obtaining an UINTMENT 
CLEKK of WOKKS, or UFFICK ASSISTANT, rege | 
some years’ extensive Practical Experience on Building and 
Ruilway Works, is fully competent to prepare all detail and 
finished drawings, specifications, estimates of cost, setting out 
works, and directing workmen, &c.—Ad:iress A. B,care of the 

Keeper, 20, Great George-street, Westminster. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


[HE Advertiser (aged 28) desires a SITUA- 


TION as CLEKK. He is a good draughtsman and 
accountant, experienced in the usual duties of an office, and can 
superintend work.—Addrese, E. K. B. at Mr. Cook’s, Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORs. 


THE Advertiser, a Young Man, is desirous of 
a SITUATION asan ASSISTANT tothe above. Is well ac- 
quainted with the Office duties, can prepare fair and working draw- 
ings, superintend workmen, and measure up work, and would 


make himself generally useful.—Address, H. B. Office of * ‘he 
Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


THE Advertiser will be happy to ASSIST 

in the office for two or three days a week, or to undertake 
the preparation of contract and working {drawings and perspec- 
tives {at his own chambers. City and provincial architects will 
obtain accuracy and despatch upon moderate terms, by addressing 
“ ARCHITEC?” care of Mr. daie, 95, Cannon-street, City, 
E.C. Unexceptionable references and testimonials, 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS. 
FEMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a steady 


Man, as Planing and Moulding Machine or Circular-saw 
tench Worker. Can make himself useful in a Mill.—Direct, A. C. 
Mr. Ennis, 5, Kinnerton-street, Knightsbridge. 


TO PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS 


A SECOND CLASS WRITER and 

GRAINER wishes for a CONSTANCY in or near London. 
Can make himself generally useful.—Address, C. H. 36, Upper 
Clifton-screet, Finsbury. 











TO CONTRACTORS, 
A GENTLEMAN who has had the manage- 


ment of extensive railway works, waterworks, Government 
and other contracts, as contractor’s agent, is desirous of a similar 
ENGAGEMENT, or as general Superintendent of Works. He is 
thorougnly acquainted with all kinds of works, materials, labour. 
prices, &c, and can furnish most unexceptionable references 91.4 
testimonials. Would probably not object to go abroad.—Address, 
M. N. Deacon’s News-rooms, 154, Leadenhall-street, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND aRCHITECTS. : 
FOREMAN, of many years’ experience, 
wishes an ENGAGEMENT as SHUP or VUTDUOK 
FOREMAN, either in town or country; fully understands work- 


ng and .other creeiees, Can ans good testimonials as to 
abilfty, &.—Address R. W. No. 3, Crosier-street, Lambeth, 8. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c, 


-A YOUNG MAN, well versed in building 


matiers, and with good experience in several Londgn 
otlices, is open toan ENGAGEMENT. As general assistan for 
manager in an office, superintendent of an e+tate, or in any matter 
connected with building. the Advertiser would be found most 
useful.—Address, M. B. Mr. Kerbey, 118, Whitechapel-road. 








- 








street, New North- » Islingto: 


f his abilities can ven. —Address, P, G, 
street, Portland-road. e PG. 9, Boley. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


a 
A YOUNG MAN, a CARPENTER, aged 9] 
J wishes ed : jap nts pe he = much an object as 
pmo ‘Boho-square, London. oe 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


AN efficient DRAUGHTSMAN, of 11 years’ 


practice in good offices, desires an immediate SIU ATION, 
om some or otherwise. Is perfectly familiar with Perspective, 
Medieval, and Classical design and detail, and has much 
perience in the tasteful e of ition drawin with 
Some, ability in tinting.—Address to L. L. L, Office of The 
uilder, 


(Ty 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS 


wishes 9 RE-ENGAGEMENT,—Address, J. C. 48, Alma. 
street, New North-road, N. si 





——., 


TO BUILDERS 


&e. 
A YOUNG MAN WANTS a SITUATION 
as TIMEKEEPER or CLERK. Has a practical knoy. 
ledge of the building trade.—Address, A. B. North Star, Ditchling 
Hurstpierpoint, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. VEE. 
A GENTLEMAN who has served his time 


to the profession, and has been engaged fur some time on hig 
own account, isanxious to form an ENGAG&MENT with an 
tect in extensive practice who requires an ASSISTANT, -Heig 
perfectly couversant with the getting up of drawings, both 
metrical and perspective, finished and detailed, and aiso with 
practical part of the profession, and would be competent to super. 
intend works during their execution. He is also acquainted with 
building, land-surveying mapping, &c. The Advertiser is g 
graduate of Trinity College, ublin, and can give sa 
nee r to competency, &c.—Address, W. X. Y. Office of 
“ The Builder. 


PRACTICAL MAN of experience, who 


can prepare plans, elevations, and detail drawings, accus. 
tomed to superintend building pee wishes for a sITUA. 
TION as CLERK of WORKS, or Draugh'smar, or Superintendent 
on an Estate, or Assistant to an Architect or Surveyor.—Address, 
ALPHA, 13a, a road, Hexto 


4 tacti al, 
.— Unexcept J 











ARTNERSHIP.—A BUILDER, near the 


City, with extensive premises and large stock, wishes for 
a PARTNER, who understands the business, with 7uul. or 1,000 
—Apply by letter only, P.G. Mr. James Roberts, News Agent, 195, 
Shoreditch, opposite the Eastern Counties Railway. 











O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.~ 
T. TRELOAR, 42, Ludgate-hill, Manufacturer, ky =f 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Matting, Door-mats, Hassocks, ac. of the 
auality. onthe most reasonable terms.— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate- 
ill, BK. 





TU DKAUGHTSMEN AND CiVLL ENGINEBKS 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
@ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, «'leet-street, Londun, 
hg Pencils are prepared in various degrees of nardness and 
8 


HHH H for drawing on wood. FF light ana shading. 
HHH for architectural use. ‘or general use. 
H for engineering. B black for shading, 
H for sketchi: BB ditto 


toch: 
HB hardandblackfordraw- 
i BBBB ditto ditto 


ing, 
M medium, 
Sold by all the principal Stationersin town or country. 


PATENT WOOLLEN DRIVING-BELTS. 

WHITEHEAD’S WANDLE FELT COMPANY, Bedford. 
bury, Covent-garden. Patent Woollen Belts, used ins of 
leather by the Admiralty in their dockyards, and in the North 
and West of England, for driving all desc: iptious of machinery, 
Owing to their perfect uniformity and adhesiveness. they can 
worked much slacker than leather straps, cousequently give 
power, and do well both in hot and damp situations. 





The Prices are:— 
9-inch width, double thickness, 0s. 6d. ; single, 4d. per foot. 
3-inch ” ” 0s. 9d. ” 6d. iw 
4inch 9 ” le Od. 9 8d. 9 
5-inch - * Is. 3d. 4 10d, 
6-inch 9 ” 1s. 6d. 
7-inch - per 1ss, 9d. 


8-inch ° 2s, 
Any intermediate and greater widths can be made; prices in 
proportion. 


——t 





TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS &e. 
and R. STANNARD, LOOKING- 
@ GLASS and PICTURE-FRAME MAN UFACTURERS, 
begs to inform the above they can be supplied with Gold Bort 
ing for rooms at reduced prices. 10,000 yards kept ready gilt 
delivery. The Trade supplied with fancy wood and gold moulé c. 
ings in the legate. — 4, Middle-row, Holborn, London, W: 
Pattern List, with prices, free by post. 
ed 


A®t MODELLERS and CARVERS.— 


T. and W. J. WILLS (Master in Modelling in the Govern: 
ment School of Art, South Kensington), being desirous to levels 
this particular art, solicit the patronage of Architects 
Builders for Designing and Modelling of the most artistic wet 
of the Figure, Architecture, and Metals.in every style. — 
HARRISUN-STREET, GRAY’S-INN-KOAD.] 





a 


ARBLE WORKS b PATENT 
MACHINERY, Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. 
THOMAS JACKSON begs to draw the attention of the publ) 
to the most extensive of Marble Chimney- Pieces 
Metropolis ; consisting of a selection of upwards of two mndred, 
and manufactured _— power fro 
ith that carefu! 


h bl 
Se cee good marble work. The Stoc’ consists 
m Chi -Pieces in Statuary M le 5 











80 seceeey 

elegant Drawing- mune: 

massive nee pe note in Black, Black and 
or yet ‘g Dining-Rooms, Libraries, 

| or Dining- 

Entrance-H sand a reat t variety of others in Veiner 
Juan, Emperor’s Red and Am’ arble, reakfast 
Rooms, my and secondary Bed-Rooms, &c. ; also, M numents, 
tombs, Tablets, and Ped 


for B SS jatues, and Slabs for 
1 for Busts an ui 
Gabinet Work, &c. ; the whole executed from the most ¢! 

designs, and in all the vari: taiian pass 








es of the finest I and Bri 
Marble, at the lowest remunerative prices. 








seversgzrg (zo. ey | 











Maron 7, 1857.] 


THE BUILDER. 
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—— © 
BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND MASONS, | 


rous of” BLE. — The ITALIAN MARBLE 
call the attention of Architects, 
te OOM Aen pA with the trade, to their large —< 
Of Builders. ond OOK of VEIN. SICILIAN, and other MARBL | 





ATES and GEORGE, 


CAEN, AURIGEY, wt \ cones STONE 
CAEN WHARF, POE RaRRITER, 
LONDON 





m of business ess adopted by this company, the on 


their very ‘moderate scale rot 


TERS hee marble, 


ILLIAM S. LAWRENCE, Pennant 


























TERS, raat ind mt to buvers. An in- | 
MAN . ugh re combined. ae Depot Bridge Wharf, Millbank, adjoin- | Stone Merchant, » Seeeieion. na ting ipiterepanteatret, 
ri 
ls bh I-bridge, where no other persons are authorised to | Bristol.—All descriptions of Steps, Landings, Troughs. % ‘om 
ing Foreman ween . er, Wharf Foreman, or the undersigned. Curb, Ashlar, Paving, &. on sale at the Stone Quarries, tapleton, 
e wor ae pl excep! Mr. Bax WILLIAM W. BONNIN. Secretary. | and at Conham, on the Avon, near Bristol. 
Ork, dregg 
f ——— 
ference ay ARBLE GALLERIES, 17, Newman- | RANITE.—The Welsh Granite Company, 
 G. 9, Foley, street, Oxford-street.—Mr. ALFRED EB. EDWARDES, | Carnarvon, supplies Pitching or Paving Sets of this 
pwards port ten years with the London Marble Company), has | Material to order. The sets. which have i, several years been 
"ae bove premises, lately in the Coen of Bailey. the | | ured in Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and other large 
Sorte ou tor, under —_ = of EDWA “_ EDWARDS | towns, combine in a higher degree than any others, _ nalities 
ed 91 PANY. ‘with reest ok ge f BRITISH ool | of roughness in wear and durability. The stone is well 
ag > PREG MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, he. &c. in London. | adapted for foundation courses, plinths, &c. for — buildings 
our ps EDWA Gn aS. EDWARDS, and co. solicit the favour of an i an in- | and for mill-stones. 
. Dean. h oc! architects, builders, and others -c 
SB rete tetera Setter tam fin Scr CL RANITE—King Wiliam and Nelson 
of execution. an: ‘ jas Monuments, Plinth and Steps of the Royal Exchange, and 
ll A pane for ver: every description of marble work. Terraces at the Crystal Palace. Supplied 2 us 0. HOA eoaseany |] 
ears’ | under Royal Charter.—For terms. apply to Mr. aytor 
uation | ay MARBLE WORKS.—A hyo Granite Office, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster. ‘ 
TS rtment o at mo 
é much x oy prices, Show-rooms, Freeman's Wharf, ‘Millbank. | RANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite 
aoe, Wes n Company (lassie, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
ow HADFIELD, Agent to A. BEERNAERT, Brussels. London Agents TREGELLES and TAYLOR. 54, Old Broad- 
=," The trade supplied on liberal terms. mn? ~ Manager—JAS. J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. ‘4 
| is Granite is selected for the New Westminster-bridge. 
T LOYD MARBLE WHARF, Thames-, 
VORKS [i nk, pT oining “Vauxball- bridge, — Ttalian | ies 
C. 48, Alma. Veined. ‘Some, et + and anaes Save, oe AEN ond AUBIGNY | ST 01 N Pm 
a fae Import Prices. A resident Manager on the \4 shipped to order from Caen to any bor port. Contracts taken _ ed 
ae pantition, Depots: Granite Fast Greenwich ; 





rf, Waterloo-bridge. — Office : ae, High-street, Re 
shen r the Townhall 


—_ in chinnegs when not in use, and may be to any 
place at a small cost. Also a permanent cure tor a chimneys 


AIR-TIGHT CHIMNEY VALVES. Unowards of 6,000 
ed remedy for down d = = Ls = 


eae CHIMNEYS.—POPE’S PATENT 


of any are few to W. POPE and SON, 80 and&l, 


Edgeware- 





MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 

TWO YEARS’ TRIAL, and PER- 

FECT SUCCESS of SUTE ~~ PATENT 

WIND-GUARD, = curing the most 
inveterate Smoky Chimneys, induces 
Patentee to recommend all persons 
fering from that nuisance to try one. 

Price 10s. 
To nehad f iepemenems set Build. 
ers, and of the his Office, 
65, Fenchurch-street. C 








) URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


inqpiries whys been made as to the 

Durability otc Oita ae ubing, the Gutta i Com 

have pleasure in m giving ublicity to the foll 

SIR YMOND ARVIS, Bart Bart., VENTNOR, L Le of Wien. 
imonial —' 


—Second T arch 1 1852.— 

letter, received this morn: _ Tespocting the Gutta Pera Tubing 

for Pump Service, I can uch —— . it answers 
perfect! Many Builders, he g ‘ae pene ve lately ex 

vnined it, and th there is not the least apparent mee since the 

first laying down, now several years, and I am informed that 

bere to be adopted generally in the houses that are being 


From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR-’ 
ROSEVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT t has no effect on 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY PATENT Es, 

18, WHARF-KOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 








ATION eo CHIMNEYPIECES and every 


| other deorstation of bong bye smpolie’ to. os , hit 
builders, ices to compete with slate, manu- 

 Ditchling, factured b the on and Continental Marble Company. 
&e. 


Paving for halls, conservatories, Marble indurated and 











ae impervious to stains by Page’s Patent Process.—Offices | 
" ‘ it Depot 3, Crooked-lane, Be At Rag | 
s 
rime DUILDERS and CONTRACTORS 
on hig 
Archi. OBSERVE !—The cheapest Depét_ in London for the Sale 
NT. Heig of Marble Chimney ra is at the WESTMINSTER MARBLE 
COMPANY’S WORKS, Earl-street, Horseferry-road. A large 
0 with fhe stock on view to select from. Vein Marble Box Chimney-pieoes | 
to super. from $08. upwards. The trade supplied on liberal te 
ner ed WB The Westminster omnibuses pass the Works ‘from the City, is 
a 
atisfactory 
» Uftice of m0 SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 
&c.—B. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara (Italy). importer of a! 
sorts of pasele, keeps a constant well pel mrenes stock of nave. . in | 
é, who blocks at the Soe med wi comprising STATUA 
ss nese, VEINED, VEINED PA ONAZZO, Oe SIGILEAN, rp orth ths 
ig own ‘arrara, ack and Go 
a SITUA Pome Greotte, St. Ann’s, Vert des Alpes, ok &e. » Vases, 


intendent 
~Address ments, G arden aud Gallery Statues manufactured in Italy, 
As takes oon tracts for - the above sorts of marble to A. extent | 


Carrara Wharf, Thames Bank, ae and 150, Leadenhall- 











ear the 
ries RAMLEY FALL! BRAMLEY FALL! 
OF 1,000, Rawdon-hill, Potternewton, and all kinds of Yorkshire | 
gent, 195, Stone supplied direct, by vessel or rail. TRICKETT and P 
KIN’S Quarries being ~ the railway, no delay takes lee in | 
delivery to any part. Large Stocks are kept at ths Depdts, No. 3, 
=—_ King’s-cross Railway, and Victoria Wharf, Isle of Dogs. 
RS. — TRICKETT and PERKIN: Headingley, near Leeds ; 
the et SAMUEL TRICKETT, Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle of Dogs, 
Ludgate- ‘London, E 
ns ANGOR WHARF, King’s-road-bridge, 
wo, Camden-town —8TRINGFIELD and COOPER, late W. W. | 
NCIL Bentine. beg all the attention of Builders and others to their | 
of p ted. slates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and | 
un, fone’ cement, blue lias, Dorking and chalk lime, plasterers’ | 


iness and hair, Yorkshire oo pan, and ridge tiles, glazed sewer pipes. | 





and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 
various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and 
SLATE. for engineering and building purposes. Supplies direct 
from the Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct quamnuntention 
with the piece pa for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices, and 


estimates for special contracts, including quarry work or other 


labour, forwarded on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, 
London, 8.W. 


ANSOME’S SILICIOUS STONE.—All 

kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 

ben ger in this beautiful and indestructible material, at prices 
tt exceeding the ordinary cements.—Full particulars furnish 

- application to Mr. FRED. RANSOMF, Whitehall-wharf, 
, Cannon-row, Westminster; or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich. 


LATES.—TO BE SOLD, cheap, a CARGO 

of GOOD WELSH ROOFING SLATES, of useful sizes, 

now in London. —For particulars apply to Mr. FALK, 5, St. 
Dunstan’s-hill, Lower Thames-street. 


LANGOLLEN SLABS and SLATES, 


HOUSE CISTERNS Seiden, Filters, Larders, Man- 


gers. Ridging. Var ond 
crs" 8 o DIMENSIONS for BREWERIES, 
DistI TLLERIES, LEACHING. HOUSES, and MANUBE- 


rove e-stalls, talivay Sea and Troughs. 
Paving for R.. Rations. eohogem, Breweries, Balco- 
| nies. Conserv: pemany, Be, 
HIMNEY. 7 OTRGES" Baths, ombstones, Pedestals, Washing- 
tables, Urinals, and every other Article of Slabwork, PLAIN or 
ENAMELLED,. 
par owe 4 F ‘lags | for Barns, Outhouses, or Street P: ng 
Foatiagton. SEVERAL FINE SLs S of 70 
oubaey yas. td 


LLEN 1 LAG AND SLATE COMPANY, 
TREFELIN WHARF, LLANGOLLEN, 
AND 4 WHARE. SOUTH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON. 


LATE.—The Bangor Royal Slate Compa any 
have now on hand a LARGE ASSORTMENT of ROv 

| ING SLATES, blue 7 een, of the usual sizes. which they are 

| prepared to supply on the usual terms, for shipment from their 
























































HANCOCE's PATENT VULCANIZED 


DIA-RUBBER TUBING, wed iis WASHERS, 


IN 
ENGINE-PACKING, both sn Sal 


for ee ay Vulcanized Rubber te 
rd 1 


Round R 
and Rubber Strips cut to 
irene of super make, ad 


Rubber Sappls-pipes for ditto 





—— a ene 


» — on from three to Sour fot wide, and 
ess. in ghee Cushions Port- 
able aths, Invalid Gashions, aie of this kind made toe 


attended d to, 


AMES L INE COCK, Gos- 





addressed to the Manufactory, 
ae Goswell-road, Lo Ek 








MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. Instituted 


T. GEORGE BARCLAY, 

MARTIN T. SMITH, » Hag. M.P. 
One-third of the —— on Insuran 

bey the whole term of life, 


Son and upwards on the a. 
Company for the whole term of 


. Chairman. 
a. 
0} 


en they have acquired an 


gry ee tof the profits are assigned to polices 
‘our or 80 per cent. of the are 
every fifth roy and may be appli — increase the sum ‘neared. 


to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ulti- 
mate extinction of future premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminat- 
ing January 31, 1856, a acne ge bonus was declared of 11. 10s. 
per cent, on the sums i subsisting additions for every 

~~ paid during the five yours. This bonus, on pollen 
cent. per annum on 








e longest duration. execeds 21, 5s. per 
pod sums insured, and <n policy of 1,0002. to a 
Showing the Adaitions made to Policies of 1,0007. each, 
Amount of | Addition made 
Date of Sum Payable 
Additions to as on 
Insurance. | “Feb, 1,1851. | Feb, 1, 1866, | Sfter Death. 
& 8 d. & a4 & sd. 
523 16 0 1144 5 0 1638 1 0 
382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
24112 0 9 20 1334 14 0 
18 3 0 8817 0 1974 0 0 
12815 0 84 0 1213 8 0 
6515 0 79 18 0 1145 13 0 
10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
we wbo00 Ww1ls 0 0 









































And for intermediate yous in proportion. 
The next appropriation will Ls made in = 
Proposals for insurances ma atthe chief office, ag 
above ; at the brauch office, 16, "pall Mall, Tendon ; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 
Insuranc-s without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, established in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Robert G Barclay, es vase Kirkman D. o 
urney Barc : mn, 
William Cotton, D.C.L. F. 8. Thomas Hodgson, esq. ‘oy 
John Davis, esq. enry Lancelot Holland, esq. 
William Walter Fuller, esq. Benjamin Shaw, esq. 
Jas A.Gordon, M.D, F.K.»5. Matthew Whiting, 
heury Grace, esq. M. Wyvill, jun. esq. ‘P. 


This Compnny offers 

COMPLETE SECUKITY.—Moderate Rates of Premium with 
participation in four-fifths or eight yp per cent. of the profits. Low 
Hates with outparticipatio. in profits, 

LUANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than 5001, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 1001. for the 

whole term of life :— 











Without | With Without | With 
Age. | Profits, | Profits, || 48 | Profits. | Profits 
Za. 4. £a4 £84 £44 
15 110/ 1150(|| 93810 | 3°68 
20 11310 | 119 3 50 409] 4107 
30 2401 31041] 60 610674 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





vl. IN CASE OF DEAT 


FIXED ‘ALLOWANCE of 62, vd WEEK, 
In the erent of Inju bare 
AOCEDENTS OF EVERY D. RIP 
mest be secured by an Annual jinn of £3. be Policy in in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSUKANCE CU 
mailer amounts may be secured by proportionate payments. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the jcurney or by the year, at all the principal Railway stations, 
where Forms ot Pro and Prospectuses, may be had; 
and of < Provincial Ageutr, avd at the Head: Office, Lo Londen. 
N.B. whe he usefuluess of this Company is shown A, the sum 
as Com 





pensation for Accidents, £ 
Railway | a mepengens 18 Assurance Company, — 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





pee an Re Welsh fire-bricks, — and shells for | depot, at Bangor, or to transmit by rallwey, A.so Slabs of ail 
ling. garden paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials landed, wharfed, and | sizes.Orders to be addressed to DWAKDS, Manager, 
. carted. Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. 
ing. 
og ORKSHIRE STONE. — THOMAS , QLATES.—A. A. ROBINSON is prepared 
tto TILNEY, Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds. begs to | | to supply Dulles, Slaters, Shippers, and others, with 
inform Builders, Survevors, and ocal Boards, that he can supply, SLATES — the Best Quarries, at very low prices, from his 
ry. direct from his Quarries, by water or railway, paving, landings, Wharfe at Tidal Basin, Victoria London Docks, and Bow-bridge. 
eA Ht got out to sizes, on the most advantageous terms,— | Slate Works—STRATFORD, London, BE. eo description g 
" ces sent on eoplieniion, Rovfing and Slate Masons’ Work, plain or ename 
‘LTS. town or country. Price Lists forwarded on pen a 
Bedford. ITTLE C ASTERTON FREESTONE.— power A, discount to the Trade.—All orders to be addressed to 
North PRON Beato prices, &e. &e. » rnas ont ocr’. N. 
mford, and see specimens at the (flice of Messrs. 
hinery, PINDER, SIMPSON ck SUNS Oo Bonille ren, London. ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.— 
y give The Mg Slab Com g invite attention to their F Stabe 
now supplied, of ve rge dimensions and 0: papericn y 
TO ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS. a RIES They one bes a a t the British Hasenan, Hetienat Gallery. 
OCHE ABBEY QUA RIE 8, near , Bethlem 3 Hospital, pent Bae lH my the Urdnance Works, 
foot. ROTHERHAM, Yorkshire. — fa. AWKE begs to | Model Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries; Malting 
" ay, that he has now plenty’ of RUCHE ABBEY STONE, of the Btand at Brighton, Poramouth Barracks, ry ezien, the Hees 
” ‘J 
; ee eee ar dunn, ip Mere EHEEMAN, lla street: gud 
at Messrs. Braby’s, Belvidere-r where terms may be o 
ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 
ASIN. Ak alts | ‘DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, ‘ 
oes in Portlang? isaa Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &ec. &e. ae O M CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 
—— icks, jame, Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods. @ CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, White- 
| SCOLES and WOOD invite the attention of Builders, Masons, | friars, Fleet-strect, City. Sand, from above or below Bridge, de- 
, &C. and ethers, to their Stock as gbore, where everything will be | livered by the yard or per barge. Ballast, screened or unscreened, 
ING- charged at me lowest prices. Headstones, ledgers, steps, land- | by the yard or per barge. Stocks, lime, and oid bricks. Dry 
RERS, ings, ko cut on the shortest notice. Country orders promptly | rubbish delivered per barge, in any quantity, alongside the 
Border. ded to. | Thames. 
gilt for 
mould- ARLEY DALE STONE.—One’ of the | 
1, W.C. hey Btones stashed St the, Bow Houses ¢ of htop -nooys aa | | AY WOOD'S METALLIC TILES, 
mmended by arles Barry, is supplied direc: from | PIPES, &c.—Blue, Red, and Buff Paving Tiles, of various 
ee pe siding or at the Darley pale ee Wharf, City. — — |. designs, for pak entrance-halls, schools, &c. "Italian, Grecian. 
S— Geonns ition to numerous other works, it is the stone o: Plain, and Ornamental Roofing and Ridge Tiles, in great variety ; 
i Ces Hall. Liverpool, and the Staircases at the Gresham | Biue Facing and Paving Bricks, Vitrified Stable Paviors an 
ee Rineter Old Broad-street. Office: 27, Millbank-street, West- Clinkers, Plain and Socket Pipes, Grids, Channel Bricks, Coping, 
~ and —__ | Fireproof pt — ow * yep (aged _guality, a 
| numerous other articles.— s and other particulars to 
works JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTH ERS, | obtained from H, and R. HAYWOOD, Manufacturers, Brown- 
» — 13, MARBLE MERCHANTS, hill Tileries, Burslem, Staffordshire ; or their London Dept, 15, 
aims sei LERANE SHREE, Wier NeTEE a, | 
— and 0 quality, in block and sla 
NT Marhle Mortars, &. / NDESTRUCTIBLE MOSAIC PAVE- 
| BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. MENTS (ee gre Wet a of on. for ot AW and 00 building), de- 
signed by M. Dig’ Benthall 
, bis ANDELL and SAUNDERS, Works, wear Brogely, Shro ~ ni = gn are now a 
ing in chromo- Ta) an Ww von soon be pu e oO 
ndredy QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS. th meantime, M. = owl be happy to send (without charge) 
-~4 List of Lye ghey uarries and depdts, also cost for transit rac Se a ae et eee eee ae 
Is and to any part of at * A ei Of aniliaation. to Bash given dimensions of hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, 
i, ¢ Btone Office, Corsham, Wilts” furnish PP or other wall-decoration, with an estimate. 
set] SIOME!, STONE! STONE! — To, tie| PEARS TERROMBTALLIC. TILES 
8, —Th |, &C.— ce most ven, t 
? San Yorkshire Lantinee acei® curb, paviag, selffuced sla 3 Bath | the LONDON DEPOM for this WARE is KEMOV ED to-No, 2. 
ikfast- rane ing and curb, Guernsey broken road materials _ WHARF, Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin (N). 2adly, 
nents, Svery other description of stone, at JUHN KNIGHT and SON'S, that the trade term, “Tzrro-MeTa.tio,” is the exclusive right 
ubs for Devon Mile-end. York tooled paving. 38s. 6d. per 100feet ; of the Proprietor ; and — that the “Rerorrs or THE 
— for 4d. per foot sup.; slab for chimney: pieces, 334. | J Mai a e ee ‘of the Great Exhibition, note the grant of a 
. fab; 3,8 by 8 winds w sila, 62. per foot run ; 13 by 8 coping, First-class on Ee dal, and ank the Hequthetecise Knove co lenges 
caiman pening), d, each.— e ” Tunstall, Staffordghire, first 
Terms, cagh on deliver, ai « the world. 








Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.S. 
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on the Great Western Railway. 
dand, Cemen' 


ee 


after it is burnt and 


EE RE 


144 


[ Marcu 7, 1857. 
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_ NOTICK, 
YDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME, 
No. 16. S°UTH-WHARF, PADDINGTON. — Messrs, 
and RUTLAND bez to acquaint their customers, and 
trade in genera), that they have fg the above thoy y bed 
as 


the Sale of Portiand, Roman, Kee artin’s, Parian. an 
Cements, eoaree and fine Plaster, ts. in be 9 tothe Blue Lias 
Lime Trade. Quality and mearure at all times citly 


relied on, references in proof of which ea — be petra tice 


.8.—Contracts to spy amount can camer . @ Te- 
aes ply. direct frou the Be soot.» fresh burnt and ground. 
can be forwerded in Messrs, N. and R.’s Own boats, alongside 
vessels in the Docks, river Thames, and by canal or rail, to all 
parts of the kingdom. 


HYDRAULIC 
RTLAND and BATH CEMENTS.— 


These Cements are made from a NATUKAL CEMENT 
STONE, by a method at once SIMPLE, CERTAIN, AND EFFICIENT ; 
and are tutally distinct from the London_arrTIFIciaAL CEMENTS, 
which are made from a mixture of CHALK and CLAY, by a 
oe —s es process, often producing errors in the 
HYDRAULIC CEMENTS can therdfore he prod aoe en sion 

can therefo CH 

COsT.; a are THE BEST AND CHEAPEST CEMENTS 

THE MARKET, As there are Vaniovs 1mrratrons of these 
Cements « fered to the trade by other makers, while by some they 
are obtained through third and MIXED PREVIOUS TO SALE 
WITH INFERIOR ARTICLES; ULL 1D THOMPSON and Cv, 

‘to state distinotly that they arethe ORIGINAL INVENTORS 

ese Cements, and that they — possess the knowledve of 





the ¢rue and original process IN ALL ITs DETAILS. F. hs i Co. 
therefore py Hn gy and applicgtions 2 Mh either 
y fire or to their AUTHOR ED AND 
TISED CORRESPONDENTS in all em of the 
FULL WOOD THOMPSON and 


“Tae Bardo WATER PoRTLAND CeweENT ana Baiwewarer. 
OBSERVE!—NO CONNECTION 1 WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


AVIES and NORMAN, 





CROWN Ww ie ae aati, ARD. 
LIME USN GOODS, &e. 
STONEWA Be TRAPS, &e. 


een the 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLEET, a pore yt CO, to 
Prin Med Wap AW. AWA im 1851, 





OM THE 
ater a the very beat PA PORTLAN D 
CEMENT en Rothe by neo ja all the A ey ‘to Which 
is applivable. Order received at eotland-yard and 


orn, 


Ge. .& THOS, EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 
oe BACTURERS, HULL. — dight, Dark, and Portland 





Jequiaal to ‘any mad , and Dealers in 
oeeen Paris White, Mastic, ate, Lias Lim wy Slates, and 
Slate Slabs, Fire-bricks, Grindstones, Nement Chimney-tops, ditto 
Vases, Ridgi cing. F &o. Paiute, Stucco, &e, Marble Merchants and 
Importers of 


‘OHNS and CO.s PATENT PERMANENT 
ofthe WASH ah ee borden), STUCO, 


frotdrera, Grand Bu — Canal Bridge, Soa yegous 
u' ri an, 


ATH, “PORTLAND and ROMAN 


CEMENTS. he London a West of England Cement 
Compe y can Offer 't Me Saeed uilders. ‘and Others the best 
AYDRA wLIG MENTS, at REDUCED PRICES. 

Cement much recommen ; ‘the best quality forall mo- 

» cornice Reourainys. &c. Bite Lias ay ground »nd 

PD. from everv Great Western 
Railway. from whenve tt can de delivered a longside ‘anv part of 
the river Thames, canal, ‘or any a i eB in_ London. 
merrifcations to be addressed MEWELL, the 

t, No.9 Wharf, North Wharf-road, , Paddington ; or or Purfleet 
Hampsten@-road,Camden-town ; orto Mr.M°NUMENT, 

4, e-place, City road } or to the Works, Dunbath ‘Bridge: 
water, Somerset. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 
esteemed ‘in London for plastering Purposes, is a Qguick- 
ons Cement, that uires no colouring Sold exclusively hy 
J BAZLEY WHITE and BROTH Millbank-street, 
minster; and Seel-streét, Liverpool. 














<== 

; soveoecewes BH, Cin... eens 
. AUSTIN AND SEELEY, , MOTITISISS 
KEPPEL-ROW, NEW-ROAD. 


A large assortment of Chimneys in Artifi- 
cial Stone, of which a list of designs, with 
sizes and prices, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation, Also may be seen, a great variety of 
Ballustrading, Gable and Pier Ornaments, 
Vases, Figures, and other Enrichments. 
During 30 years this material has ‘been in 
use in the highest class of residences. Yn 
contradistiaction to Terra-Cotta, and all:other 
kinds of Pottery, there is no distortion of 
| 1 form by the process of baking, and it has 

... the closest resemblance to Portland Stone. 








owe B By S idser.cccccese 


osseees @ ME 8in. . 








ee setetee 


No. 27.—Grecian Vage, 





— 


DAMP WALLS. 
STENT’S COMPOSITION FOR PREPARING NEWLY-PLASTERED OR DAMP WALLS 
FOR PAPERING, 
Isthe result hence yin ge a and me Bo experience ; it fe untalling ints application. TB pooy brewed bans bom afe 


after plastering. In repairs for 2s, 
beeper only by W. J. STENT, Waturineter 
London Agents: Messrs. GEO, and THOS. WALLIS, 64, Long-acre. Agent for ireland : Mr. 8. BOYD, 46, Mary-street, Dablig, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 
wk ft tet ate ‘ht nt, SUSEUOE AOE te tae sute NARBEDQEES 2a LENE ora 


Docks, i 
The FACTORY, as heretofore, is at HUBBUCK’S WHARF, RATCLIFF, rte the East India Compauy’s Yan) 


PAINT AND VARNISH WORKS, 157, FENCHURCH-STREET, 


Two doots from ‘Lime-street, 





——— 





C OLzs. SHADBOLT, and CO. Bremner: Yellow and Pal 


CEMENT and br ag MANUFACTURERS, consiantiy on Pavio' 
ME BURNE 


d Picki of good and sound quality, 
on_sale at S “Brick 
Brick, Tile, Drafw-pipe. intr Lath, ‘and Fire Goods crescent ‘ walk from 08 athe 0 itp. ones hh re cals 
hen wi inspect 
ST. JAMES’S and THORNHILL WHARFS, mee emselven onder ~ 
ledonian- . Lond 


on. by ete wks, and Place Bri 
ROMAN CEMENT, made at the above — tay be had fresh why are —— ie ge ee uses a ‘and amass aad 
from ‘the kilns daily—a, great advantage te dealers and sewer deteos @ ye ne echt 
comtracieee. e- BENT illy in winter time. 
PORTL ENT, of the best quality, strenzth, and Colour, ects 
debra Res in Kent, This eoneris = = or sand 
ic now 


‘broaght int: a 

PLASTER of PA RIS, direct from the quarries, ‘oth coarse and 
fine, wholesale and retail, 

ane, Grey Stone, Chalk, and Blue Lias Lime, fresh and well 
- ae, a — and regular supply of which may be had a ae @ 

e barge or yar = m Catters, Seconds, Pick: 
dita alee Ree iatrae Ma oe | See re tee See aa Waebsiae eae 
4am make; XY Orgs : > ote a > at 
Birebricks, Larmpe, aud Tiles; ‘Hair Leave en 5 We Newington, N <t ab Briok tlds 


oa mote are of the best quality, and sold at the ma BRICKS. abet Sup erior White Facing Bricks 


NB. Shipping orders promptty exeouted. ‘and Red Facing Bhons. delivered alongside in the Thames, 
poe eremayey or at any Goods Station on the Hastern Connties Railway, ab ten 
Ber cent, under q he*usual prices ly to W x A W. WRIGHT 


pote CEMENT WORKS.—-ROMAN | Bitk,and Tile Works, Sprimeeld, Bmx —itoulded Brita 


and PORTLAND b ggg a om first quality. manu- 


el meviled cad wanaione nd RILN-BURNT Brick and DRAIN-TILE MACHINERY, 


h a + = to G. R°OTR, Agent, as above. TO BE LET. ions sn, SACMESRE a PLANT 
Cree SO _-- for BRICK and DRAIN-T h extensive shedding, tito, 
an er jances, how ‘supply 
I EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and | Ofuitatic orth at the doors {oreter with an perenne =f 

FRENCH PLASTER, for internal ‘nr These well- | will be employed in Making drain-tiles for the-estate. Ate ae 


known hard Stuccoes dry uickly, and ‘ean inted uron | be agreed upon.—May be viewed onapplication to WM. M 
CINE afew deve Mace and sold by SOHN BAZIMY WHITE | Builifl Beech chill-parks mene ere eecetion to WM. MACH. 


eur: walle nga donning house, Hits 
ht-coloured Pie rand dct fa proved gant a guattty © 
le terms. Trom its 

ine Tatton is wonmovtodgel to be S wretoretle to aver mae 


RICKS! BRICKS rane and White 


























ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- | 
FLEET, Kent.— KNIGHT, BEVAN, nd STURGE, 
Manufacturers only of first-class quality. for the home and foreign | } 
le. Portiand Cement is manufactured wt these works with | 
especial reference to its dex on, Whether for srupeving, brick - 
te ae, Ripeks for ee ton tidal work, or otherwise. ondcn 
Jvedere-rond beth. 





<> 


and BROTHERS. Millbank-street. Westminster. lettén, nidressed to WM. HAILES, 61, Arlingtonstreet, Oum- 


2 ‘en-town, a 
Mee ete ATENT pvemee os RICKMAKING and TILE and PIPE 


every purpove.—JOH DW#CK solicits the attention of MAKING by Machinery—CLAYTON'’3 PATENIS~ 
rehitects, Preineers, #uildess. | others, te his | These Machines. now employed by the — contractors aad 
well-known IVTHICHYDAAUIIC. ROMAN sn@ PORTLAND | brickmakers throughout the world, ‘constracted in = 
CEMENTS. Each cask contains about 3 cwt—Works: Asnton | adapted to steam, Water, horse, or hand por pow-r.— Machines enn 
New-roaj.— Warehouse. 5, Broom-street, Shude-hill, Manchester, | ins ars obtained fas Wotk tion to H.CLAYTO. 








ARIAN CEMENT, reduced in price 


25 per — This article. is valuable for imside stucou, 

e especially for #ki for flooring on brick arches, &c. 

takes paint in_a few hours after its application “= walls or 

he, is w yy py be ° pane ered ina couple of 

A finer qual porme oa Seagliola, with ‘a ad- 

mixture of colours, — hy WAANCIS.'D RUTHERS, 
and PUTT, Cement Works, mes ms, London. 


EMENT.—ROMAN and PORTLAND | 
OEM ENTS, and eqaeree of PARIS, mannfactured by | | 
C.J. HILTON, , 3 be-‘had im any quantity, wholesale and retai 
at his wharf, 6. — patron, Tendon; and also at the | 
manufactory, Faversham, Kent.—N.B. These Cements supplied 
for shipment, on advantagecus | 


LUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. GREAVES 
and KIRSHAW having com se Bred Works on the 
Mmwham ond ‘Oxford Line of the tern Riitwav, at | 
Harbury, are now prepared ‘to ae vO Me ‘ana GROUND 
LAME of the best quality, direct from kilns, 'to all the Stations 
“rearest flue Lias Lime. —Pori- | 














Pateutee ‘and Mogtarwure, Atlas Works, Upper Purk- bra 
ARTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- | Doretomare, London, NW. 


LAND CEMENT combines che valuable qualities of the 
natural Cements with ‘the additional adva e ‘that it bare} BRENTWOOD RAILWAY BRICK and 
excels them fas = cate properties ; it isnot affecte TILE WORKSand Mag —TO BE LET, diredt f-om 
by frost, ‘an ot vegemnte in damp sitantions. Account of | the Proprietor, the above WORKS, Which have been established 
OOMPARATIVG. EXPE IMENTS on ‘the strength of thisand about seven years. The prope epee of about 21 acres, whieh, 





ather ro ip cong (reed at the Institute of Oivil es hed with the exception of that Lay terme gy by the works and the 

obtained fi the Makers, JOHN BAZLEY WHITE, and whert. is excellent sound meado ‘he whole adjoins the 
BROTHERS, Milibank-strect, Westminster, who prepare one ee s’ station of the Eastern Counties Railway at Brentwood 
quality only df Portland Cement. here is a double siding and — wharf, which connects the 





= +4 a wh to the tl i ah, “4-4 Wrest ns ooenand 
ose proxim:) e Klips an clamps, which means 
REY STONE LIME WHARFS, breeze can be ht direct to the kilns, and the burnt m 
12, crest cae. QRS STREET, Becks Blackfriars Surrey side), Touded ‘into the trucks and forwarded at ones to sane, 
i s ions on e rT Ww es dines. coa 

WILLIAW PET ene peas to to infor rr the trade he in a posi- | the spot. The my is abundant and unequall 4 in ok re 
tion to supply the best @ in ‘any quantities | strong being the best known for dYain ‘tiles, and the mil 
from the above wharfs, or per Kanoy pA from the kilns. intermediate kinds, which ate all in abundance and ne f on 
Madey Grey Stone, or Grey Chalk, free on ‘board at Works, stores, make facing bricks of deep red colour, cutters, & erm, 

od Re a es enty of fine sand for + the above i in fe grown 


rges loaded in a ean minutes. a | tewey be ee ees ee by th ki t ee fogs Ten if ] sited 
opes to ‘the and to the kilns. éntifu 

Wouldham-hall Grey Stone Vie "Works, on the Mefway, water ‘is led by gravity from asp =i mp of er ae - over 
near Rocheste' the works, when required. wr + iy 8 are erected for d 





h, and Lias t.—Works, at Harbury, an 
Wilmoote.—Office, at Warwick. " 





3 & 6. 8onth Whe eT ; 
LU &E LIAas Li 


CHARLES RICHARDSON takes theteartiest | 
of informing Enzineers, Architects, ‘Contractors, pet a others, ‘that | 
he is now brinving GREAVES’S BLOE LIAS LAME per the | 
Great Western Railway from Harbury to Ball's-bridge and Pad- 
dington, from whence it can be delivered alongside any part of 
the fiver Thames, canals, or railway stations in London the day | 

ground, in any quantity, and at a great | 
reduction in price. 
Ail ‘ayplications for prices and ‘terms will meet with prompt | 


N.B. Please observe the lime is ground at the works, not in 
London. 





HARLES RICHARDSON, 
3& 6, GoW LEN MAND | k PADDITS TON BASIN, 
t) KENT B S : 
PORT Lat N Yo ROM AS “py aaa, 
BLUE Pam WORTH GLAd DRICHeS, COPINGS, PIP HS, &c. 





BrveE LIAS LIME DEPOT. 
PORTLAND, BATH, ‘and ROMAN CEMENTS, 
Glazed Stoneware, ous Pipe, Bricks, Tiles, Lime, Hair, 


TATHAM and CO. 14,SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 








making, and Ciayton’s celebrated prize machine has toon ia = 


SH A I iM cessful operation during three years. e above, withe 
HE BEST bang ot tre TRE M necessary — to be taken — catering, would be within 90 iA 
TR SUF large quantity of ¢ repared during the 
ioe, hed wh POLK and KED FACINGS: spring operations. There is an inerescing and profitable connection 
HITE SUPP FOLK bt a BRICKS; already established, and several orders are on hand. The i 
Also COWLEY and KENT STOCKS, fu any ansntities = nto tresForemen on we erie panies Le 





J. RASTWOUD and SONS, Belvidere-roaa, ~~ ; ‘and the guods’ station); ‘and all ‘particulars ascertained upon applica~ 


Surrey-canal- hridge. Old K entt-road, Sarr: Egsex. 
N. selina Cement, Slates. Fire-bricks, &. and ni kinds of | ton to W. PONSFORD, Esq. Land Ayent, &o. Brontw.od, bases 


Building Goods. 
‘BMox- -FIELDS, QUEEN’S-ROAD, SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTI? 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE eRe. ROTHERHITHE tod 











PEOCKH AM, eet pny 








(Within a short distance of the DON, xtablished 1834. — IDAD, SEY SS EL, 
THE BEST aa CUTTERS, SEOONDS. PICKI KINGR, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, manufactured by Steam po wer, lal 
PAVIORS, in any qu down in the hest, manner, or r supplied in a in any quanti. IS seme 
TOOCKS, of FIR QUAL TY. tion for using forwarded —. 
J. EASTWOOD and SONS, Belvidere-road, Tiambeth reference tn London ‘promptly attended "to=Baimates ive sven 
every kind of the aaon oa work, 





FUREDRICKS, LUMPS TILES, fe t|"s SpriALth, FOREIGN od, BRUSH 


Lendon.—JOHN Wuwton 4.00. (seventeen years with te Semace PAR Syd ROOFING and every 
cr. 





Newton, of Falcon de. ae and 

§ ken the OLD. SQUARE YARD. 

| PREMISES on scoved on > Seria Wt ant Oo amet 2s Supplied with Aspuialte for footings snd bar 

and mul ¢ the patronage of Consumers, papics oun a —_— 
jlders, ce aro super‘or Newcetite ire-bricks, ae o N UNI ‘ON, ig Fosse ani Tooden 


aurvcinw. Se. a a 
vith deapaach. fe, all's the Towet prlcee” Bbipping wo | me tmperer in Hanover. 








witl 






